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Australia Elects Her Parliament: 
December 1949. 


N. L. Cowper. 


As I groaned. under the travail of writing this article I thought 
how nice it would be to live behind the Iron Curtain; for there 
methought, the governments know how the people should vote, 
and why, and that they do accordingly, and it is all beauttfully 
simple; whereas, in this democracy of ours, prodigious efforts are 
expended from many sides to persuade the people for whom their 
votes should be cast, and after they have voted, and when the re- 
sult appears, and it is seen that there has been a great swing from 
Labour to Conservative, only the Almighty, and possibly, Dr. Gal- 
lup, know why. The explanations of such as I are mere laborious 
guesses. 


I mclude Dr. Gallup because in Australia his disciples operate 
under particularly favourable conditions. In the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain their polls are samplings of a much wider community than 
that which votes, since less than two-thirds of the electorate can be 
cajoled to the ballot-box; but in Australia voting is compulsory, 
so that those people who are entitled to vote and those who do vote 
are the same people, and Dr. Gallup can be sure that he is sampling 
the actual voters and no others. 


Furthermore, in this country we have the preferential system. 
If there are, say, four candidates for one seat, the elector must in- 
dicate the order of his preference by placing the figures 1, 2, 3 and 
4 against the respective candidates. The number 1 votes are counted 
first. If no candidate has an absolute majority of the first prefer- 
ences, he who has the lowest number of votes is eliminated, and 
the second preferences on his ballot papers are distributed amongst 
the other candidates. This procedure is continued until one candi- 
date has an absolute majority over all others left m the ballot. This 
preferential system does ensure that the expression of the electors’ 
wishes will not be distorted (as it is in England, for mstance, by 
the “‘first-past-the-post” system). It applies to elections for the 
House of Representatives and has no drawbacks that I know of. 
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For the Senate a proportional representation system was applied 
in the recent elections, but presented too difficult a problem for 
many of the electors. The Senate is, in theory, the States’ House, 
and each of the six States constitutes one huge electorate, for which, 
last December, seven Senators had to be chosen. The Labour Party 
ran a team, the Liberal and Country Parties agreed upon a joint 
team, and there was a host of other candidates, some representing 
small minorities such as the Communists, and others representing 
only themselves and erther their cranky theories or their craving 
for publicity. Consequently the voter was confronted with the 
task of marking his Senate ballot paper from 1 to 23 in the order 
of his preference, and it is scarcely surpristng that 507,531 votes, 
or 10.8% of the total, were informal. 

In substance there are only two parties in Australian politics. 
There is, first, the Australian Labour Party which draws its sup- 
port from the trade unions and the families of wage-earners and 
those, such as small tradesmen and farmers, who live in the same 
intellectual and social climate as wage-earners. Since 1921 this 
Party has had as one of the princfpal planks of its platform “the 
socialisation of the means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change”. Nevertheless, untl 1947, this was not taken very seriously 
by either the electorate or Labour politicians. A qualified and acute 
observer wrote in 1935: “The policy of political Labour has always 
been what orthodox collectivists call ‘reformist’. It has been, and 
is, a compound of liberalism, non-doctrinaire measures for amelior- 
ating the lot of the wage-earners, and projects for a fairer distribu- 
tion of wealth.” This continued to be a pretty accurate descrip- 
tion of the Party’s programme in action, until the Banking Bill of 
1947 showed that it was at last tm earnest about its socialisation 
objective. 


There is, secondly, the Liberal-Country Party coalition, which 
is equivalent to the British Conservative Party. The Liberal Party 
has its strength in urban areas. It includes, of course, propertied in- 
terests and all who live in a stmilar climate of opinion. It bears little 
resemblance to the Liberal Party of Great Britain, and, although 
there are some true liberals among its adherents, there are none of 
the type of those who, in England, if they had to choose between 
Labour and Conservative, would vote Labour. Over the past 
twenty-five years it has been called successively the National Party, 
the United Australia Party and now the Liberal Party. The name 
is invariably an umbrella covering all who are opposed to Labour, 
except the supporters of the Country Party. The Country Party 
is really a branch or off-shoot of the Anti-Labour Party. It has 
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no following in the cities, and stands four-square for the interests 
of farmers and graziers. It is extremely vocal and violent in its 
antagonism to socfalistic doctrines, and extremely ready to accept 
or put forward socialistic measures if they seem to suit the book 
of the “man on the land”. 


In 1934 only 43.5% of the electorate voted for Labour. It gained 
steadily in favour until in 1943 it received about 53% of the total 
votes and a thumping majority in both Houses of the Parliament. 
In the elections of 1946 it was returned to power and its percent- 
of the the votes (51.5) showed only a slight loss of favour. As late 
as July 1947 a Gallup Poll indicated that 51% of the electorate 
still preferred Labour. 


Then on the 15th August, 1947, came the announcement of the 
Government’s intention to nationalise the private banks. So great 
was the shock to public opmion that another Gallup survey at the 
end of October showed that the Labour Party’s support had de- 
clined to 46%. About the same time the Victorian State elections, 
which, by some curious manoeuvring, were fought on the bank 
nationalisation issue, resulted in a definite victory for the Con- 
servative forces. By-elections for the State Parliament of New 
South Wales pointed to a similar movement against Labour having 
taken place in that State. 


However, according to Gallup surveys, the Government’s popu- 
larity began to creep up from about the end of the first quarter 
of 1948 and grew steadily up until May 1949, when its was up 
again to 51%. This may have been due to the shock of bank 
nationalisation wearing off, or, perhaps, to the protracted litigation 
suggesting that there was not much likelihood of the threat of 
nationalisation being carried out. 


In June 1949 the Coal Strike began. This was directed by the 
Communist-controlled unions against the Government and the in- 
dustrial arbitration system, and caused a great deal of unemploy- 
ment and much inconvenience and damage while it lasted and for 
some weeks afterwards. Many considered that the Government 
handled it wisely, firmly, and successfully: nevertheless the Gallup 
polls showed that there was a steep fall in the Labour Party’s popu- 
larity so that by November 1949 it could again reckon on the sup- 
port of not more than 46% of the electors. 


Table A gives the results of the December 1949 elections in votes 
recerved by the several parties and in the percentages of the aggre- 
gate votes which they respectively obtained. It also gives the com- 
parative figures for 1946. 
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TABLE A 
GENERAL ELECTION—HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1946 and 1949 


1946 1949 

Party ‘ Votes Percentage Votes Percentage 

Received of VotesCast Received of Votes Cast 
EAS ssseccoaccosnsorsceensoore 1,414,432 kar 1,813,782 38.6 
RTL rete 499,835 11.2 500,349 10.6 
BUI anscmsscsrscscnsnnceanees 2,161,557 48.5 2,117,088 45.1 
COMMUNIST .............. 64,815 1.4 40,941 9 
LANG LABOUR ........ 69,498 1.6 32,870 we 
INDEPENDENT _...... 138,190 a 99,359 a4 
INFORMAL .............0... 109,021 2.5 93,411 2.0 

4,457,348 100.0 4,697,800 100.0 


The Conservative parties got only 44.9% of the votes in 1946 
against Labour’s 50.1% (51.5% tf the Communist vote is in- 
cluded) ; while in 1949 the Conservatives reached 49.2%, and the 
Labour vote fell to 46% (46.7% if the Communists are added). 
It is, I think, legitimate to reckon in the Communists with the 
Labour votes, because the distribution of their preferences invari- 
ably favours Labour candidates and their votes are, therefore, part 
of the total on which Labour can rely in estimating the number 
of seats it will win. 


Legislation passed during 1949 had increased the number of seats 
in the House of Representatives from 74—121. Table B shows the 
number of seats secured by the several parties in 1946 and 1949 
respectively. 


TABLE B 


PARTY DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL SEATS 
1946 and 1949 


1946 1949 

State Liberal Country Labour’ Liberal Country Labour 
N.S.W. 5 3 20 (x) 16 8 23 
VICTORIA 7 4 9 (y) 17 3 13 
QUEENSLAND 1 4 5 9 6 3 
S. AUSTRALIA 2 os 4 6 — 4 
W. AUST. = 1 4 3 Zz 3 
TASMANIA 2 — 3 4 — 1 

TOTAL: 17 12 45 55 19 47 


(x) Includes J. T. Lang. 
(y) Includes Mrs. Blackburn. 
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In 1946 51.5% of the votes polled gave Labour 60.8% of the 
seats available. In 1949 the Conservatives, with only 49.2% of the 
votes, secured 61.1% of the seats. Anomalies like this are common 
enough in parliamentary elections, but in the present instance there 
is, I think, a nicely tronic explanation. 


For a great many years the number of members of the House 
of Representatives has been far too small, and the increase which 
the 1948 legislation effected was a reform long overdue. Yet such 
are the chivalry and sweetness of temper prevailing in Australian 
politics that as soon as the increase was mooted it was denounced 
as a sinister plot by the Chifley Government to gerrymander the 
1949 elections. There was no foundation for this suspicion, for the 
work of redistributing the electors amongst the enlarged number 
of electorates was entrusted to an independent commission which 
did its job fairly. The provision of 121 electorates instead of 74 
required that in many cases an existing electorate should be divided 
into two new ones, and in any case all the old electorates were re- 
duced in size. In performing its task the Commission paid some at- 
tention to sitting members; and, naturally enough, many of them 
fought very hard to ensure that the electorates for which they m- 
tended to stand should be safe for themselves. They, therefore, did 
their utmost to convince the Commission that areas they did not 
want should be pared off from their own electorates and included 
tn others which they did not intend to contest. This is where the 
irony emerges; for the sitting Labour members were not only more 
numerous than their Conservative opponents but excelled them in 
their efforts to make their own electorates safe, and, therefore, 
helped to make too many of the new electorates vulnerable to the 
enemy. In New South Wales, for instance, the Conservatives won 
16 of the new seats, and Labour only 9. 


Still, this was a minor factor. It is evident that there was a de- 
finite and considerable swing of opinion aganst the Government 
and in favour of the Opposition. When trying to assess the reasons 
for the change, it is as well to remember that in Australia about 
43% of the electorate can be depended upon to vote Conservative 
and about the same percentage to vote Labour. Another four or 
five per cent. votes for independents or records informal votes. It 
It follows that not more than ten electors in every hundred are 
capable of changing their allegiance. Political organisers rack their 
brains to determine who these ten in every hundred are. No doubt 
they come largely from classes on the margin between wage-earners 
and propertied people, but I believe you will find some of them in 
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every class, for in every collection of people you will find a few 
who can be influenced by events and arguments. 


Many ardent Conservatives despaired of the possibility of win- 
ning this election. It seemed to them too much to expect that 
there would be a swing when everyone had a job at higher nominal 
wages and with better conditions than he had ever enjoyed before, 
and the times were booming. Yet it is possible that growing aware- 
ness of the accelerated tempo and harmful effects of the inflation 
that was in progress was a factor which turned many voters against 
the Government. The Prime Minister had dominated his Cabinet 
and Party. He held also the Treasury portfolio, and the fiscal and 
economic policy of the Government was concentrated in his hands. 
He seems to have been a good Treasurer for his first few years of 
office. He had a keen sense of the dangers of inflation, and for a 
long time battled determinedly against it. But from early in 1948 
he began to lose his grip and throughout 1949 prices rose at an 
alarming rate, with no effective check from monetary policy, 
Under our industrial arbitration system wage rates are tied to the 
cost of living so that there can be no question of a standstill agree- 
ment such as Sir Stafford Cripps has achieved in Britain. As prices 
rise wages rise, and with every rise in wages comes a greater rise in 
prices, and the inflation whirls up the spiral at a merry rate. Many 
wage-earners must have begun to wonder whether it was worth- 
while. A telling cartoon in one of the newspapers showed, first, a 
bloated politician declaiming at a housewife: “Never had the people 
so much to spend!”; and, next, the housewife remarking: “Never 
had the people to spend so much!” and turning away disdainfully 
from a thoroughly deflated politician. 


But we shall be on much less speculative ground if we turn to 
the Gallup polls and see what they have to tell us. They show clearly 
that the first great blow to the Government’s popularity was dealt 
by its attempt to nationalise the private banks. It is true that by 
May 1949 it appeared to have regained practically all its lost 
ground; but I believe that the effects of the blow persisted, and 
flared up again as the elections drew near. For one thing the banks, 
having been attacked and nearly murdered, were wicked enough 
to defend themselves. Hence the Conservative party organisers 
were flush with money and could afford to run the best campaigns 
within their capabilities. Hence, too, the appearance on the side 
of the Opposition of a volunteer army of twenty thousand. can- 
vassers and other workers. They were the bank clerks and man- 
agers, frantically intent on the destruction of the Government, 
and spread through every city, suburb, and country town in key 
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positions. Thanks to the Government’s dispute with the British 
Medical Association, this army was reinforced by another, 6,000 
strong, operating (in more senses than one) from every surgery 
in the Commonwealth. Hence, again, the fact that for the first 
time the Conservative propaganda against the Labour Party’s 
socialistic policy had real force. It was no longer possible to laugh 
it off as an election bogey. In the Banking Act of 1947 the socialis- 
tic tiger had shown its claws and fangs. 


The Gallup Polls also demonstrate quite clearly how damaging 
to the reputation of the Government the Coal Strike had been. Pos- 
sibly much of this damage was due to mere blind resentment at 
the inconvenience and personal loss the strike had caused. But many 
voters may have turned against the Government during and after 
the Coal Strike on more rational grounds. The Government, no 
doubt justly, blamed the Communists for the Strike. May not 
these voters have heeded the Opposition charge that the Labour 
Party had been far too lax and weak in its handling of the Com- 
munists, and may they not have come to the conclusion that it 
was time to put in power a Party that would take resolute action 
against them? 


The result of the poll has been greeted as a victory for “free- 
dom”—that is to say, as being to the electorate’s dissatisfaction with 
the continuance of so many controls and restrictions. I doubt 
whether there is any real evidence that this was so. The Labour 
Party had been in power for some six years by July 1947; there 
had been no noticeable abatement of regimentation during the 
period; yet the Gallup Poll of that date showed that it had lost 
little ground in public favour. The sharp drop in its goodwill 
immediately afterwards was due entirely to bank nationalisation. 
Towards the latter part of 1948 and in the early months of 1949 
it steadily regained support, although controls and restrictions con- 
tinued. The next big loss of popularity was caused by the Coal 
Strike. 

One would like to think that Mr. Calwell’s ham-fisted, bom- 
bastic, and illiberal administration of the Immigration laws had 
something to do with Labour’s defeat; and, since some of the more 
glaring instances came to light during the latter half of 1949, it 
may have been so. 


The Coal Strike was settled at the beginning of August but 
apparently Labour continued to lose ground until the day of the 
election. Supporters of the Labour Party tend to attribute their 
defeat to the newspaper campaign against the Government. But 
this was nothing new. Labour has swept to victory on previous 
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occasions against the hostility of the whole of the daily newspapers 
of the Commonwealth. Press criticism of the Government was no 
less universal, intense, and, in some instances, unfair, during periods 
when the Government’s popularity grew than it was during the 
second half of 1949. My own view is that, at any rate over short 
periods, the newspapers have little effect upon the swinging vote. 


There was one new factor of importance which was introduced 
half-way through the year and continued to operate until the end. 
This was the demand for the abolition of petrol rationing, followed 
by the Opposition’s promise, featured during the election cam- 
paign, that rationing of petrol would cease early in the new year. 
As the operation of this factor synchronised with a progressive 
decline in the Government’s popularity one is driven regretfully 
to the conclusion that it had some influence upon the election result. 


The Country Party, which pushed this issue upon its reluctant 
ally, asserted that plenty of petrol could be obtained without the 
expenditure of more dollars from the sterling area’s pool. There 
was a lot of talk about Australia being a primary producer and a 
country of great distances and her development being hindered 
by lack of petrol. As the primary producers and the carriers who 
served them were already getting the fuel they needed this was 
specious stuff. In fact it was an appeal to the selfishness of motorists 
who wanted more petrol for purposes of pleasure and personal con- 
venience, as distinct from legitimate business purposes. Mr. Fadden 
the Country Party leader, demanded that defence reserves should 
be drawn upon to tide over the first few months after rationing 
was abolished. This was a discreditable suggestion which would 
have raised a storm of protest and accusations of treason rf the 
roles had been reversed and it had been made by a Labour leader. 


Mr. Chifley’s attitude was that abolition of rationing would in- 
volve additional consumption, that additional consumption would 
require additional imports, and that additional imports would re- 
sult, directly or indirectly, m a further drain on the dollar resources 
of Britain and the other countries of the sterling area. At this trme 
(6th February) it seems clear that he was right. Nevertheless, the 
new Government is bound to do rts utmost to make good the reck- 
less promises that were made on its behalf, and it looks as if ration- 
ing will be abolished, for the benefit of the Australian pleasure 
motorist, and at the expense of the hard-pressed people of Britain. 
It is a distasteful episode. 

It is more pleasant to record the inclusion in the joint Policy of 
the Opposition of a proposal for compulsory military service, which 
was at least an act of candour and courage. 
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When a political party loses an election its adherents look around 
for scapegoats and usually fasten upon their leader. Conversely, 
when an election is won, the victory is ascribed to the leader’s per- 
sonality. Mr. Menzies had had more than his share of criticism after 
former elections, and deserves the praise that is now lavished upon 
him. Doubtless he has learnt a lot during the last ten years, especi- 
ally of the arts of handling his colleagues and the electorate. Yet 
he is in essence the same as in the days of his defeats—a man of high 
quality and brilliant talents, who, nevertheless, to nearly half the 
community, will never be more than the genial, amusing, and clever 
friend of the boss. His policy speech which opened the campaign 
made a good impression and was a fine performance. Mr. Fadden 
is a more earthy type. He is the hand-shaking, back-slapping, anec- 
dotal politician, energetic, impetuous, forceful, and with a good 
deal of crude ability. These two leaders fought as strenuous and 
exacting a campaign as could have been expected of mortal men, 
and the results, especially in New South Wales and Queensland, 
may well be regarded as due in part to their efforts. 


The creation of so many new seats afforded the chance for both 
stdes to put forward new candidates of good calibre. The Liberal 
Party used this opportunity to better advantage than their oppon- 
ents, and Mr. Menzies must have been heartened when he saw the 
quality of the men he was leading. 


On the Government side the outstanding personality was that 
of the Prime Minister. To his own people he seemed to embody all 
that a Labour Leader should be. Putting the interests of the Labour 
Movement above almost all other considerations, devoted to the 
trade union “principles,” intensely loyal to his colleagues no matter 
how grave might seem their back-slidings, simple in his habits and 
unpretentious in all he said and did, he consistently preserved the 
pose—or, should I say, presented the genuine aspect—of an in- 
corruptible son of toil, not to be influenced by the flatteries and 
enticements of wealth, position or power. His deplorable voice only 
confirmed him in the admiration and affection of his followers. He 
is undoubtedly a man of unusual ability, tenacious and obstinate, 
shrewd and cunning, and, above all, not to be panicked. Even his 
political opponents were impressed and and attracted by his quick 
apprehension, his tmmense industry, his temperate demeanour, and 
his occasional twist of sardonic humour. 

The Labour Party tried to build him up as greater than he is, 
and in the early part of the campaign, hailed him as another Lin- 
coln. This attempt misfired. Australians are a cynical people, not 
given to worshipping their leaders, unless they happen to be crick- 
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eters, middle-weight b« rs or champion race-horses. Mr. Chifley 
himself seems to have bk _ put off by it. Perhaps his simple virtuous 
soul revolted against it. . erhaps he was just tired, after five years 
of superhuman work an“ ‘esponsibility. At any rate hz fought an 
indifferent -»d uninspiri.zg campaign, the keynote ot which was 
his policy-. ch, a half-hour recorded broadcast, which never rose 
above the level of a dreary monotone, reciting past achievements 
in worn-out phrases. His efforts were not assisted by the previous 
indiscretions and aberrations of some of his more adventurous lieu- 
tenants. 


The New Government faces tasks of stupendous difficulty. How 
to arrest the inflation, without causing unemployment or impair- 
ing the country’s capacity to absorb the increasing flood of mig- 
rants. How to get communists out of the control of key unions 
without destroying civil liberties and legitimate rights of asso- 
ciation. How to restore discipline on the coal-fields and on the 
waterside, without ranging the whole trade union movement against 
it in bitter warfare.—For the sake of Australia, let us wish them 
well. 


March, 1950 


The Coramonwealth Relatic _:s Conference 
at Bigwin Island, Canada. 


E. C. Dyason., 


The late E. C. Dyason wrote this article anonymously in New York immediately 
after the Conference. This article, over his name, is now printed with special 
permission. 


On the occasion of the recent Washington Tripartite Conference 
Osbert Lancaster, the piquant English cartoonist, provided some 
relief to the prevailing tension by depicting one of his famous Lan- 
castrian Clubmen as remarking, “I may be miscalculating, but I 
think this makes the 150th most important conference since the 


> 


war. 


The unofficial British Commonwealth Relations Conference, or- 
ganised by the Institutes of International Affairs throughout the 
Commonwealth, was meeting at the same time at Bigwin Island in 
Ontario, Canada, under no such illusion. Without responsibility or 
even the obligation to arrive at conclusions, a group of nearly 
seventy delegates—statesmen, military men and economists, with 
a sprinkling of social philosophers, lawyers, publicists, trade unfon- 
ists and others, chosen by each of the Institutes of the eight mem- 
ber states, reasoned together for a fortnight behind closed doors 
on the question “What, Why and Where The Commonwealth?” 
When it is added that a full delegation was present from Eire, so 
recently, so vociferously and yet never quite convincingly outside 
the Commonwealth, it will be realised that the diagnostic side of 
the question is not so easily answered. 


Moreover, when four-fifths of the people of the Commonwealth, 
of which a large fraction hardly speak any English, have just 
obtained full self-government and yet have miraculously yet so 
precariously remained within it, the Commonwealth can be seen as 
one of those great historic mysteries which defies definition yet 
remains acutely alive. Whether it is destined, like the Holy Roman 
Empire, to fade out of history without either regaining an organic 
formal unity or being merged into a wider world unity no one can 
tell. It is clear there is no immediate prospect of formal unity. 
Nearly a century of devolution is all against it and except for the 
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remaining colonies, independence can go no further. But inter- 
dependence remains. If it prevails, the association of such diverse 
cultures within the Commonwealth may play a prophetic role in 
making straight the way of the law so lacking among the peoples 
of the earth. 

So it was not surprising that this conference, reflecting this re- 
cent dynamic metamorphosis in a riven world, placed more empha- 
sis on strategy, economics and social policy than it did on Common- 
wealth organization, self-government and wide principles. Indeed, 
the mild proposal for a Commonwealth Secretariat, which repre- 
sents one of the few ports of agreement between the political 
parties of Australia, met with scant support from the other dele- 
gates at the Conference. A strange union the Commonwealth truly. 


The wider strategic realities turning on the present diviston of 
humanity into a two-world power, the diminished formal cohesion 
between parts of the Commonwealth and the reduced military 
potential of the United Kingdom to more distant zones in a major 
war were starkly before the Conference. The Middle East and 
Hong Kong as focal points of attack and the consequences of a 
revival of the potential of Japan were seen not only as urgent 
strategic matters but as factors that might affect the political 
stresses within the Commonwealth if the cry of “Asia for the 
Astatics” should again be raised, as well it may be. But there was 
a strong measure of opinion that with the United States and Com- 
monwealth sea power dominant in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
the final hazard was not immediate. 

There were, however, plenty of simultaneous equations with both 
positive and negative answers posed on the China, Korea and Japan 
complex, especially for the United States, though the prospects of 
an early extension of the Anzac Pact to include the U.S.A. in a 
wider Pacific alliance were not thought to be bright. 


The United States, however, was the dominant factor in these 
and many other questions and the obligation to understand and co- 
operate with her was much more clearly seen than was the possib- 
ility of real co-operatfon through the United Nations which, 
though still enshrining the hopes of a world order, was regarded 
as mutilated and split by ideological and nationalistic schisms. 


Though the Commonwealth would and must support that larger 
but somewhat tarnished hope, emphasis was placed rather on the 
Atlantic Pact, Western union and regional agreements and the con- 
sequences that might flow from these things in strategic, economic 
and other fields. European federation did not seem to have a very 
good chance as an immediate possibility, it being realised that 
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Europe as a whole was a deficiency area in raw materials, like the 
United Kingdom. That meant that the latter stood to lose more 
by its integration into a single customs union with the European 
countries than did the Dominions should they join it. Loss of U.K. 
preference to them in this present world, if compensated by a 
wider market for those limited number of products which did not 
now enjoy a world demand, would mean less than the loss to the 
United Kingdom of its preference, as against European competi- 
tion, in Dominion markets. 


Here may be seen one of the reasons for the suggestion that the 
United Kingdom was dragging its feet on this question. There were 
not wanting voices in favour of a federation between the U.S.A., 
the Commonwealth and Western Europe in the defence of the way 
of free men and economic progress, but it was not seen as likely 
to happen soon. 


Naturally the dolorous anemia of the sterling area was keenly 
debated. The daily cables on the progress of the Washington talks 
as they were read to the members of the Conference made them 
keener to explore those aspects — economic and financial — which 
threaten the structure of international trade. While recognising 
that some solution would be found ultimately, either by policy or 
pressure or both, it was felt that it made much difference to destiny 


tf this solution were found on a high and not a low level of trade. 
But the former required the active co-operation of the U.S.A. 
which had not only the strength to co-operate fully but the strength 
also to withhold that co-operation. 


Here, as on other economic questions, the individual political 
colour of the delegates made strange bedfellows and protagonists. 
The swollen and unwieldy sterling balances to whose augmentation 
Australia is now contributing so largely, rates of exchange, the 
effects of domestic U.K. social legislation and economic controls 
all came under critical survey, many delegates expressing the view 
that on present lines sterling could not be saved as a world currency. 
Even when, as the Conference was breaking up, there came the 
news of the devaluation that all thought inevitable but wondered 
if Str Stafford meant what he said, there were not lacking plenty 
to say—‘‘It is not enough of itself.” 


It is, of course, the anaesthetic that can make the operation bear- 
able, but will the surgeons proceed and will the guardians consent 
when it is seen that in completely avoiding unemployment so much 
unenjoyment is in prospect? But it was recognised as the “least 
worst news” that had come out of England economically for long 
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enough, though of course here political affiliations largely deter- 
mined the overtones in the comment. 


One delegate said he hoped the nightmares which England’s sea 
green incorruptible Chancellor must be suffering with his con- 
science would be a lesson to future Chancellors to establish the rule 
in the United Kingdom that in future exchange rates shall be like 
budget items—things one just doesn’t ask about beforehand. Quite 
a few regretted that Australia had not seen fit to take advantage 
of this opportunity to bring the four Dominion pounds into line 
by fixing the dollar at 2.80 to the pound Australian. This would 
have provided some additional stimulus to the dollar earning indus- 
tries, some help to the United Kingdom in selling her manufactures 
in Australia and some rather badly needed competition in some 
marginal secondary Australian industries. 


The clash between the upholders of “‘the welfare state” and those 
who held that the way of the United Kingdom was not the road 
to it, ran through the whole Conference, as did the red thread of 
what the Irish Delegation called atheistic communism. Against this 
the “welfare state” was offered as the only remedy—a conclusion 
doubly doubted by those who had been to Russia and seen this 
shibboleth pushed to such extremes as to defeat itself. 


Mutual aid, however, was urged between the members of the 
Commonwealth most strongly by the three new Asian members 
of the Commonwealth, partly because of the desperate stresses of 
the war, the partition and the chaos in Burma and troubles in 
Southeast Asta, and partly to combat Russian propaganda. No dele- 
gate countered these claims nor denied the need but the view was 
clearly stated that material help must be limited at present and 
could only flow freely in a wider co-operation with the United 
States and in a favourable setting. This was not worked out in terms 
of realistic politics, economics and strategy. 


On this and on many other points the Indian and Pakistani de- 
legates, so much further apart by culture, recent strife and a mil- 
lennium of hostile symbosis than even many other delegates had 
realised, were at one. But though this conference may have done 
something to reduce it, their division of spirit was forked with an 
incandéscence that made the Irish partition question flicker ltke a 
candle at a wake. 


For Australians it becomes slowly clearer that their relations with 
an Asia in ferment and in renaissance are in large measure their des- 
tiny. For them, too, as for the new dominions, the word Common- 
wealth has a wider meaning now that it has no longer an exclusively 
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British prefix. The new Australian Commonwealth scholarship 
scheme for Asians is a beginning towards a mutual awareness that 
is still rudimentary but which these conferences do something to 
develop. There will probably be further similar conferences im 
1950 and in 1952, the first in India and the second in Africa, at 
both of which the meeting of the East and West, which Kipling 
doubted but which is now upon us, will be further explored, 
assessed and tested. 
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Japanese Occupation Policy and Propaganda 
in South-east Asia. 


A. H. McDonald. 


Future historians will no doubt analyse the atms of Japanese 
occupation policy and the methods of Japanese propaganda in 
South-east Asia, with the resources of the Japanese archives as well 
as local material. This article ts intended to help in the process by 
setting out evidence gathered from monitored reports of the Jap- 
controlled radio in South-east Asia during the War and—especi- 
ally interesting on the personal side and important in its authen- 
ticity—from eye-witness accounts of Australian soldiers who, as 
prisoners of war or on operations, saw the Japanese methods for 
themselves. Such value as it has may be more than ultimately his- 
torical: rt illustrates an influence on the peoples of South-east Asia 
which has affected their present attitudes, and which therefore 
should be taken into account here and now. 


In preparing this article the author (in the press and over the 
air) asked for help from men who were ready to communicate 
their experiences. To those who offered he sent a copy of the main 
text, printed below, which he had constructed on the basis of moni- 
tored reports of the Jap-controlled radio. He asked his collabora- 
tors first to check the account for accuracy and then to add rele- 
vant remarks to supplement it. The remarks which have been 
used are given here as quotations, usually verbatim, sometimes with 
minor editing for the sake of conciseness. 


The contributors confirmed the main text in its outline and 
its details, as far as each was able; the total effect of this confirma- 
tion was substantial, as different individuals covered different 
areas. The purpose of giving the additional remarks as quotations 
is not only to preserve the distrnction between the main text and 
the individual remarks, so that the critical reader can judge the 


validity at each point: the quotations also add vividness and a per- 
sonal touch. 


The author wishes to express his thanks to W. A. Eltringham, 
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A. Harkin, W. A. P. Thom, J. D. Walsh, G. Hayman, J. Rosling, 
D. L. Foster.* 


1. Development of Japanese Propaganda. 


Japanese propaganda developed in the following stages: 
(a) Pan-Asianism the basis: 


“Asia for the Asians” under Japanese leadership established a 
Japanese “Monroe Doctrine” for East Asia. This policy was formu- 
lated as early as 1933. “East Asia has been an object of the white 
race’s oppression. The awakened Japanese Empire can no longer 
allow them to tyrannize. The Japanese race must understand their 
divine mission. Let the world recognise that Japan is shouldering 
the whole responsibility of Asia” (Araki). The question is how 
far the Pan-Asian idea has contmued working without relation to 
Japan as its centre. 

Everywhere I went in the Indies I found that the doctrine of Asia 
for the Asiatics had made a deep impression on the people. There was a re- 
markable lack of ill-will towards the Japanese people despite their harsh 
treatment, —W.A.P.T. 


(b) Race prejudice and cultural ideas: 


“The natural obligation of the Japanese Empire is to emancipate 
the coloured people from the enslaving oppression of the whites 
and to realise equality and peace for all human beings on earth, 
to rectify the material civilisation of the West by the moral civil- 
isation of the East” (Tada, in 1935). 


This gave positive expression to resentment of Western claims 
of superiority and colour prejudice, and led to Konoye’s “New 
Order” declaration: “The mission to construct a new order on a 
moral basis—free union of all the nations of East Asia, in mutual 
reltance, but in independence” (1938). This idea has strength in 
itself, apart from Japanese claims. 

The Japanese had ample time to spread their version of the surrender, 
which was to the effect that the Emperor, moved by compassion for a war- 
torn world, had decided to bring peace to the earth. There was no indication 
of surrender in this version, and many of the more illiterate peasants were 
given the impression that the Japanese would return whenever the Emperor 
willed it. —W.A.P.T. 

(c) Co-Prosperity Sphere: Asian regionalism 
strengthening Pan-Asianism: 
“The countries of East Asia and the regions of the South Seas 


* Thanks are also due to those who commented on Papua-New Guinea or Torres Strait 
Islands, which are not treated here: R. J. Congdon, C. F. Evans, B. Graham, W. B. O. Leighton, 
V. G. Ward and J. White. 
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are... very closely related. They are destined to co-operate and 
minister to each other’s needs for their common well-being and 
prosperity . . . This system pre-supposes the existence of a stabilis- 
ing force in each region with which as the centre the peoples with- 
in that region will secure their co-existence and co-prosperity as 
well as the stability of their sphere” (Arita, in 1940). War-time 
pressure and Japanese methods reduced the effect of this claim; 
but Asian regionalism may have an appeal beyond its use by Japan. 


(d) Loss of Western prestige: 


The rapid Japanese victories, confirming their success against the 
French in Indo-China, by the expulsion of U.S.A. from the Philip- 
pines and Western Pacific, the defeat of Britain in Malaya and 
Burma, and the seizure of the Netherlands Indies from the Dutch, 
won over elements in these countries which could adjust their 
position to Japanese domination. The opposition came from those 
who already had cause for complaint under Western rule, in par- 
ticular the peasant class: they experienced worse hardships under 
Japanese military control. Their resistance was made possible by 
war conditions and Allied encouragement; but it aimed at improv- 
ing their own conditions rather than restoring the previous Western 
control. Note that radical nationalists, many of them Communist 
guerillas, took the lead in the resistance movements. 


I think some emphasis could be placed on the fact that, except for 
Burma, New Guinea and the Philippines, there was no counter movement 
in which the Japanese were driven out in their turn. The people had seen 
the white man disgracefully routed by the yellow; but, in Java, for example, 
they never saw the Japanese routed in turn. The Japanese forces in Java 
at the end of the war interned themselves in the pleasantest spots they could 
find and, with ample supplies of weapons and food, they simply waited for 
the Allies to march them out. Nowhere in Java, Sumatra, Celebes, etc. did 
the people see a Japanese army in defeat, that is to say, a routed, disorganised 
band such as characterises an army defeated in the field. The fact that the 
Japanese Army retained its discipline until evacuated made a big impression 
which should not be underestimated. —wW.A-P.T. 


2. Economic Effects of Japanese Occupation. 


Japanese occupation policy was designed to support Japan’s 
southward strategy and general war economy. It involved the 
diversion of production in South-east Asia: 


a) to cut connections with Western markets and other mar- 
kets of South-east Asia, except in the latter case where 
interchange of products was vital to Japanese strategy; 


(b) to establish self-sufficiency in the occupied countries in 
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order to support the Japanese armed forces in the event 
of being isolated by Allied counter-offensive; 


(c) to produce war materials for both local and general use 
by the Japanese armed forces. 


The effect on South-east Asia and its population was disastrous. 
We shall consider this in relation to the Japanese aims as set out 
above. 


(a) Loss of outside markets: 


The loss of Western markets wrecked colonial economies orien- 
tated towards these markets, and regional trade within South-east 
Asia declined. Not only the products cultivated for export were 
unable to reach markets, but the products imported in return (e.g. 
some foodstuffs and textile goods) were thus unobtainable. Where, 
for example, in the Philippines and Malaya, this regional inter- 
change was basic to the economic functioning of the country, the 
local population suffered accordingly. Japan’s lack of shippmg and 
her shipping losses under Allied counter-attack increased these dif- 
ficulties, and readjustments became impossible. 


In the Philippines, for example, the growers of sugar, hemp and 
coconuts were ruined, and the whole population suffered acute 
shortages of food and clothing. In Indo-China the French (under 
Japanese pressure) had trade agreements with Japan, which the 
Japanese did not fulfil on their side, thus causing shortages and 
economic dislocation. Malaya suffered badly, because previously 
rice had been imported (from Burma and Siam) in return for tin 
and rubber. Java’s production was directed towards Japan’s needs, 
but shipping difficulties supervened. Burma had surplus rice, but 
could not import sufficient cotton. In all regions Japan developed 
“self-sufficiency on the spot.” 


(b): Local self-sufficiency policy: 


The Japanese self-sufficiency policy ran counter to the previous 
colonial economic development. More food and cotton had to be 
produced locally, often on land previously used for other types of 
production, e.g. rubber. This, of course, benefited the local popu- 
lation, which would otherwise have been even worse off for food 
and clothing; but it disturbed their economic and social conditions. 
The policy was not successful enough to ease the strain of occupa- 
tion. 


In Dutch New Guinea, for example, Japanese occupation brought star- 
vation and torture which left physical damage that will take years to over- 
come, When Hollandia was re-captured some of the natives recovered were 
in such a pitiable plight that it is hard to understand how the Japanese 
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hoped to advance their Greater East Asia Policy by such tactics. Signs of 

maltreatment and undernourishment were everywhere. In my mind the 

actual result of Japanese endeavour to foster their Asia for the Asian and 

turn it mainly to their own use failed miserably. —J.R. 

In the Philippines there was a drastic change-over from sugar 

to cotton production. In Indo-China the production of cotton, 

hemp, kapok, and tobacco was encouraged. In Malaya, while carry- 

ing on rubber production, the Japanese concentrated it in the best 

areas and turned inferior plantations over to food production, e.g. 

rice, tapioca and vegetables. 

After several months endeavouring to force rice growing throughout 

Malaya, the Japanese were set back in every effort. The Chinese would not 

do the hard labour in the rice fields, and the Malays could not do the heavy 

labour due to the lack of physical stamina. As an alternative the Japanese 

placed Malays and Tamils in charge of thousands of Chinese forced to work 

on tapioca plantations. This was a huge success, and tapioca root soon be- 

came the main diet throughout Malaya. Everywhere one looked tapioca root 

was growing. Rice stopped coming down from Burma, except a small amount 

for the Japanese Army. When tapioca root became the chief diet of Malaya, 

berri berri became prevalent; but the Japanese had achieved their aim; they 

had enough tapioca to feed an army of a quarter of a million for two years’ 
fighting. The POW’s had dug miles of tunnelling for them to live in. 


—W.A.E. 
In Borneo there were special measures to increase the production 
of rice, tapioca and vegetables and salt. 


Java was regarded as the main depot and “sole supply garden” 
of the Southern Regions of Greater East Asia; but even so the 
Japanese had difficulty in making Java self- sufficient in food, and 
fatled to expand production sufficiently in textile materials, e.g. 
cotton, kapok, ramie. Coffee and tea plantations were turned to 
cotton growing. In Burma it was not hard to get a rice surplus; 
but special efforts, including the redistribution of land, were 
necessary to increase cotton production. Where industries were 
already carried on (especially in Malaya by the Chinese) the short- 
ages led to ingenious attempts to produce substitutes — a process 
that may have influence on later local industrial development. 


(c) Production of war materials for Japan: 


The production of war materials changed the work of many 
people and imposed heavy burdens, which were increased by the 
Japanese methods of regimentation. From the Philippines the 
Japanese took as much of the general production as conditions in 
Japan required and shipping allowed. The French in Indo-China 
sent chiefly rice and maize to Japan; wooden ships were built and 
Japanese commercial houses entered the production of rubber, 
zinc, jute and phosphates. In Malaya, besides re-organistng Singa- 
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pore as a naval base and key to their strategic position in South- 
east Asia, the Japanese restored the production of rubber and tin 
and extended the working of other minerals, especially pig-iron 
and bauxite. New industrial plants were set up for the processing 
of these various products. In Borneo the Japanese repaired and de- 
veloped the oil wells, increased production of iron and coal, and 
cut timber for shrp-building, paper, staple fibre, etc. From Indo- 
nesia they took tin, oil, rubber, quinine and food. Much labour 
Was spent on improving transport, including the construction of 
wooden ships. Burma’s agriculture was exploited for the support 
of the Japanese operating against India. 


This brief survey will give the background of Japanese occupa- 
tion for discussion of the dislocation of production in South-east 
Asia. The effect of the shortage everywhere was to bring on tmflation 
and black market conditions, which the Japanese tried to check by 
increased production, rationing controls, higher taxation, and 
various devices (e.g. savings campaigns, lotteries and “gambling 
farms’) to drain off buying power. Despite this, black marketing 
flourished, with serious social and psychological consequences which 
are still felt. 


The assessment of social effects in the Philippines is made more difficult: 
by the varying races and conditions in the different islands. 

In Leyte the people are more primitive and independent than in Luzon. 
This independence, which showed itself in the opposition to the Japanese 
and the strength and reliability of the guerilla movement, is due to the 
absence of large towns and secondary industries. The people are peasant far- 
mers and fishermen. They did not seem greatly interested in politics. Al- 
together the effects of the Japanese occupation were very slight. 

In marked contrast to the peasants of Leyte were those in Central 
Luzon. Here they farmed the land for the large sugar companies, who 
reaped the benefit of their labour, while they lived in poverty. Always a 
subject group, the Japanese occupation made little difference to them. In 
the towns the labouring classes were lazy and could only be made to work 
by constant driving. 

The greatest effect of the occupation was on the educated classes; the 
government officials, provincial officials and school teachers. They were in 
more direct contact with the Japanese authorities and were humiliated by 
the treatment they received. They were forced to lie and evade to shield the 
common people. However, their strength of character seemed to have car- 
ried them through the difficult period. —J.D.W. 


3. Social Effects of Japanese Administration 
and Administration. 


The Japanese made earnest attempts to win support along the 
local population for their economic policy, particularly in view of 
the changes in production and the pressure of work. Their propa- 
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ganda methods are treated below. Here we may note that, where 
persuasion failed, they switched rapidly to regimentation in its 
harshest forms, using not only their own troops but enlarged local 
police forces (e.g. in the Philippines and in Java). 

In Java in the first half of 1943 the whole population was enrolled 
in a “Union of the People” for the furtherance of a totalitarian war effort. 
The police force was re-organised, and the new force called the “Keimubu” 
took its place alongside the already infamous ‘“Kempetai.” In addition a 
sort of super spy net called the “Keibodan” was formed which penetrated 
to the smallest village. The members of the “Keibodan” were recruited from 
the “Semendan”, a Japanese imitation of the Hitler Youth Movement. 

In 1943-4, as the War dragged on, a bigger effort was made to raise 
the population to enthusiasm for the war effort and to sacrifice themselves 
gladly in the prosecution of the “holy war.” In October 1943 a local army 
for the defence of the fatherland (i. Java) was formed, which later be- 
came the nucleus of the Indonesian Republican Army. —wW.A.P.T. 


(a) Japanese treatment of labour: 


The Siamese attitude is intensely patriotic, and as far as I could see they 
did not co-operate very much with the Japanese scheme at all. I witnessed 
some very wild scenes when Japanese attempted unsuccessful press gang tac- 
tics for labour, and know that the Japs were forced to recruit and import 
this labour in Java and Malaya. The Japanese always impressed me as being 
rather bewildered by the Siamese, who were very open in contempt of the 
Japs. —A.H. 
In Indo-China, under Japanese pressure, the French controlled 
the movement of labour, e.g. in rubber and salt production, and 
tried to overcome a shortage of labour in agriculture. The Chinese 
were allowed to remit money to China. In Malaya, for industrial 
labour, the Japanese first tried to win over the Indians by propa- 
ganda for a free India and the Chinese by helping them keep in 
contact with relations in Japanese-controlled China; but when 
they encountered resistance, active or passive, especially among the 
Chinese, they used stern measures. The Malays, whose small hold- 
ings played an important part in food production, came in for the 
same combination of bogus benevolence (e.g. in encouragement of 
Islam) and regimentation, together with complete double-crossing 
(as when young Malays were offered technical training but drafted 
into labour corps). 


In Indonesia the Japanese used forced labour. Male and female 
labour over fourteen years of age was conscripted,and even child 
labour was used (“the sacrificial service system”). A Java Labour 
Association under a Military Administrator, with headquarters at 
Batavia, had branches throughout the States, provinces and villages, 
and covered all sections of the people—Indonesians, Eurasians and 
Chinese. A “Funds Readjustment Law” controlled economic ac- 
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tivity in Java and Sumatra to check unnecessary spending, hoard- 
ing and inflation. In Burma, after appeals for “zeal, sweat, blood 
and the spirit of sacrifice” for “independent” Burma, the Japanese 
imposed strict controls and planned conscription of labour. An 
interesting general feature was the introduction of Neighbourhood 
Associations, on the Japanese model, to assist indirectly in regimen- 
tation. 


This regimentation destroyed social confidence and stability, with 
far-reaching results tn postwar disorder. 

During the War Allied propaganda took the line of contrasting all the 

good things enjoyed previously with the scarcity of all supplies under the 


Japanese, and implied that these good times would come again when the 
Allies returned to their respective possessions, 


Unfortunately, the Allies were unable to keep these implied promises. 
There was a scarcity of almost everything necessary for daily existence— 
rice dear, clothing almost unobtainable, inflation rampant—at least in Java. 
It was a natural tendency to compare their lot under the Japanese with the 
postwar lot and to consider that things were not so bad under the Japanese 

after all—at least, that things were not any better after the war. 
—wW.A.P.T. 

(b) Japanese propaganda methods: 


We have seen above how Japanese propaganda developed before 
the War, by playing on Pan-Asianism, race prejudice and cultural 
ideals, and Asian regionalism, against Western claims. This is 
worth looking at in local detail under occupation conditions. 


The Japanese first and foremost stressed Japan’s destiny as the 
leader of a resurgent Asia. The Japanese language was used in 
official documents and taught in schools everywhere; textbooks 
were written in Japanese, and officials received promotion accord- 
ing to their proficiency in Japanese. 

The Japanese established a school on Saparoea where selected Indonesians 
were taken and given courses in Japanese language, political theory, civil ad- 
ministration, etc. These men received superior rations and other privileges 
and after their courses were given positions with Japanese HQ units and 
civil authorities and also undertook quisling-type tasks for the Kempeitai. 

The leading Japanese newspapers operated. For the illiterate 
Japanese propaganda was delivered by film and by radio in local 
dialects, with loud-speakers set up in public places in the towns 
and in village centres. 

I saw captured Japanese films which showed German and Italian people 
in procession welcoming Japanese at Manilla; documentary films stressing 
the point of the Japanese way of life such as school sports, and all phases 


of the Japanese war background; Japanese army victory marches over 
Allied flags, and views of captive Allied commanders, —G.H. 


The population had to honour the Emperor and celebrate 
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Japanese festivals. For example, the Japanese even tried to intro- 
duce ancestor worship in Buddhist Burma. Picked local leaders were 
taken on visits to Japan. 


For the organised reception of propaganda the Japanese formed 
Neighbourhood Associations, Defence Organisations (not militarily 
effective, but useful for regimentation of body and mind), and 
especially Youth Movements (East Asia Youth Leagues) under 
their control. Local cultural asociations were brought into the pic- 
ture. 

In Siam the Japanese supplied local officials with very elaborate and 
colourful uniforms to give them some feeling of importance. At the Rail- 
way Station at Banpong we counted seventy-two styles of uniforms, 
fashioned for the occasion and adorned with large metal badges. These 
Siamese government men had great authority over the people. —W.A.E. 

In Indo-China, despite French administration, the Japanese tried 
to win local support in order to increase their own influence. Japan- 
ese papers and textbooks were circulated, exhibitions arranged, lib- 
raries and information offices established. A Cultural Relations 
Committee operated, and Annamese students visited Japan. Jap- 
anese professors and teachers entered Indo-China. In Malaya the 
Japanese appealed to Moslem feeling, through Moslem Associations 
co-operating with the Military Administration. 


In Indonesia all cultural groups, Indonesian, Eurasian and 
Chinese, were regimented for “co-operation”. After trying to win 
over Moslem feeling the Japanese later dissolved the Moslem Central 
Council of Indonesians and set up a new Moslem Council of their 
own choosing, which supervised the services in the mosques. They 
even attempted to “Nipponise” the Hindu culture of Bali and the 
Christians in Celebes through special Cultural Associations. And 
they played on the Indonesian ideas of “harmony of the universe” 
against Western “vulgarity and materialism”. 

There were some old legends about a future invasion of Java by the 
Japs, the defeat of the Japs, and the return of the days of the Sultans, 
which were quoted even before the occupation of Java. Some of these 
legends were three hundred years old, and were regarded by many of the 
educated Javanese as being authentic and possible. So we have tradition 
which is every bit as strong to them as our own traditions are to us. I have 
no doubt that the Japanese were aware of this and exploited the avenue to 
its limits. —A.H. 

In Burma there were the “Collaboration Ministry”, the “Greater 
Burma Federation for Nattonal Advance’’, and a Public Relations 
Service using the Neighbourhood Associations. 


These examples are instructive in showing not merely how the 
Japanese worked, but how the local populations were kept in ac- 
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tivity (however unwilling) and in association with one another 
in ways which could be applied by nationalist leaders under post- 
war conditions. 


After the War finished I came in contact with many Allied agents who 
had been working in Malaya, Siam and Burma. Quite a number of them 
told me of the existence of a Japanese Secret Society which was very power- 
ful and had some non-Japanese members. They said that the main idea be- 
hind it was to foster nationalism in the various countries which Japan had 
occupied, with the ultimate objective of a future comeback by Japan, even 
though this may take a generation. Knowing the Oriental outlook on time, 
life and death I wonder if this story had anything behind it and would not 
be at all surprised. —A.H. 


The degree of Japanese success varied. Against their policy mili- 
tated the Japanese emphasis upon their own superiority, the alien 
elements in their culture (e.g. Shinto against Islam; their attitude 
towards women, estranging the Burmans) and their general heavy- 
handedness and: arrogance, as well as the burdens increased by the 
pressure of approaching defeat. 


The Japanese occupation policy went all haywire in the islands owing 
to the fact that isolated units of the Japanese Second Army were entirely 
cut off by U.S. Army by-passing methods and lines of communication were 
disrupted. A captured Japanese colonel told me, ““We Japanese are a beaten 
people. We will do all we can to meet the demands of the Australian Army, 
but it must be remembered the high-up command orders come from the 
low civil management of the Imperial Japanese Army; so if we appear long 
in carrying out your demand it is the civil management of the Japanese 
Army who are slow.” —G.H. 


Yet these movements begun by the Japanese could be turned to 
nationalist organisations when the Japanese surrendered before 
the Colonial Powers were ready to return in force. An interesting 
spotlight is given by the following summary of Japanese policy in 
Sarawak. 


Sarawak provides an unusual field for studying the impact of Japanese 
propaganda. Japanese propaganda failed in Sarawak for two reasons: (1) 
Sarawak’s pre-war “way of life”, and (2) the inconsistency and “about 
face” of Japanese policy in occupation, 

Pre-war Sarawak had a substantially benevolent administration. It 
should be remembered, above all, that the policy under the Rajah Brooke was 
“Sarawak for the Natives” which is very similar to the Japanese cry of 
“Asia for the Asians”. Further, the few British personnel who took part in 
the administration of the territory were carefully selected for their posts. 
Ordinary Europeans could not move in and settle down to capitalise on 
cheap labour. On principle any form of exploitation of the natives was 
barred. In addition, the British consciously avoided becoming party to ques- 
tions of racial pride and prejudice which the Japanese were later to criticise. 
It was customary for a British district officer, for example, to shake hands 
as an equal with a native chief. 

There is little need to expand on the familiar pattern of Japanese occu- 
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pation propaganda. It is sufficient to say that the Japanese in Sarawak, for 
a time, pushed their philosophies of the emancipation of the coloured races, 
etc. They pointed out to the natives that they were of the same colour, blood 
brothers in fact, with far more in common than the whites, and with a great 
deal to gain by adopting the precepts of the Co-prosperity idea. As time 
went on, however, the Japanese weakened; inconsistencies in their statements 
and actions began to make the natives suspicious and later shocked. Con- 
trary to what they had been led to believe, the natives began to find out 
that they had to pay all sorts of obeisance to the Japanese. In many respects 
they came to be treated as slaves. 


The Japanese over-rode long-standing tribal laws. They ignored the 
sanctity of native burial grounds. (In one case, although it was pointed 
out to them, they desecrated a burial ground to fulfil a roadworks pro- 
gramme.) Later, when materials and other supplies left by the evacuating 
administration had run out, the Japanese seemed completely indifferent to 
the natives’ need for more. 


Japanese economic policy, too, became abhorrent to the natives. They 
knew that Japanese occupation currency, unnumbered and unsigned, was 
worthless — particularly when they were forced to give up true Sarawak 
currency under threat of severe punishment. 


Towards the end of the war, the Japanese became even more harsh. By 
this time the “brotherhood” they had taught must have seemed a faint 
memory indeed! They began to impose particularly heavy levies (usually in 
food) ; in some cases indulged in torture. When they finally left the country 
they were hated. —D.LF. 
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SCAP’S Statements on the Occupation 
of Japan. 


D. C. S. Sissons. 


Several claims of the SCAP have been made that there has been 
a change of heart on the part of the Japanese people towards de- 
mocracy and pacifism, and that democratic institutions and con- 
ceptions have taken root im Japan. Such claims are important 
because vital decisions of policy both on the part of SCAP and 
the Powers will depend to a large degree on them. For example, 
questions of immediate policy, such as whether a larger level of 
production should be permitted in ‘war supporting’ industries, 
must be answered only after consideration of the attitude and 
motives of the Japanese people. On a higher level the restoration 
to Japan of sovereign power will follow on consideration of the 
same question. For example, the Basic Post-Surrender Policy for 
Japan contains the following resolution: 
“that Japan cannot be allowed to control her own destinies again until there 
is on her part a determination to abandon militarism in all its aspects and 


live with the rest of the world in peace, and until democratic principles are 
established in all spheres of the political, economic and cultural life of Japan.” 


In January 1950 MacArthur draws attention to the long way 
to which the return of powers to the Japanese government had 


gone and remarks that internally a ‘de facto peace’ had virtually 
been arrived at. 


From as early as the first anniversary of the surrender, there 
has been a series of public statements from the SCAP expressing 
the belief that a change of heart had in fact taken place, and that 
democratic institutions were taking root. Let us examine some 
of MacArthur’s statements. 


“A spiritual revolution ensued almost over night, tore asunder a theory 
and practice of life built upon 2,000 years of history and tradition and 
legend. Idolatry for their feudal masters and the warrior caste was trans- 
formed into hatred and contempt, and the hatred and contempt once felt 
for their foe gave way to honour and respect . . . This revolution of the 
spirit among the Japanese people represents no thin veneer to serve the pur- 
poses of the present. It represents an unparalleled conviction in the social 
history of the world.” (2/9/46, quoted Macmahon Ball, Jepan—Enemy or 
Ally?, p. 18.) 
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““We have changed laws, standards and ideals . . . from the feudalistic 
ideals of the past into the concept of . . . the dignity of Man . . . Complete 
democracy of Japan is an objective which is not yet fully accomplished .. . 
but there is little more except to watch, control and guide.” (17/3/47, Sum- 
mation of Non Military Activities, March 1947.) 


In his 1949 New Year’s message he declares himself to be “with- 
out the slightest reservation of doubt” concerning the ability of 
the Japanese to master the responsibilities attendant on democracy, 
and congratulates them for having worked to lay ‘imperishable 
foundations in the political mold’ (Nippon Times, 1/1/49). 
Finally there is his recent statement 
“You have worked diligently and faithfully to discharge your com- 
mitments. That Allied forces still occupy your native soil is by no means 
due to fault of yours since the inception of the occupation, but rather to 
events and circumstances elsewhere beyond your capacity to influence or 
control.” (The Age, 3/5/49.) 
This suggests that in MacArthur’s opinion the objects of the Occu- 
pation had been achieved. 


His statements contain or rather consist of several assumptions 
on which his attitude is based. Briefly they are as follows: (1) that 
there has been a revolutionary change of heart caused largely by 
the fact that the surrender of itself demonstrated completely to 
the Japanese the entire and fundamental falsity of their political 
philosophy (this ts amply illustrated in the extracts quoted); (2) 
that the very inherent soundness of democracy furnishes a strong 
protection to itself;! (3) that this is observable to the Japanese, 
that is that the Japanese understand the fundamentals of democ- 


racy. There are also observable other minor assumptions but these 
are not fundamental. 


Foremost amongst the latter is the assumption that the fine ex- 
ample of the American soldier has had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the change of heart. 


“Into this vacuum came the democratic way of life. The American 
combat soldier came, with his fine sense of self-respect, self-confidence and 
self-control. They saw and felt his spiritual quality —a spiritual quality 
which truly reflected the highest training of the American home. The false- 
ness of their former teaching, the failure of their former leadership, and 
the tragedy of their former faith were infallibly demonstrated in actuality 
and in reason.” (2/9/46, quoted Macmahon Ball, op. cit., p. 18.) 


1. “The measure of its (i.e. democracy’s) durability lies in the fact that it represents a 
sound idea . . . . Its underlying concept, new to Japan but fashioned from the enlightened 
knowledge and experience of the free men of the world, will remain the cornerstone of Japanese 
freedom.” (2/9/46, quoted Macmahon Ball, op. cit., p. 18.) However MacArthur shows the 
weakness of this safeguard as he continues: “. . . . unless uprooted and suppressed by the 
inroads of some conflicting ideology which might negative individual freedom, destroy individual 
initiative, and mock individual dignity . . .” By comparing this with later speeches it becomes 
obvious that the threat mentioned is not militarism of the Japanese type but Communism. 
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My own experience is that whereas Allied consideration for women 
recommended democracy to the women, even those Japanese most 
favourable to the Occupation would cast aside the usual discretion 
firmly to maintain that the Allied soldier was no match for the 
Japanese either in physique, determination or intelligence. Democ- 
racy produced weaklings whose victory depended on vast material 
resources and a purely fortuitous small advantage in scientific 
knowledge. In addition the sexual immorality of the troops was 
well known to the Japanese and did not increase their prestige. 


Let us consider the first assumption and whatever evidence there 
is which could be used either to justify it or require tts modifica- 
tion. The Constitution affords useful material for consideration. 


In the first place, despite the Supreme Commander’s reference 
to it as ‘a useful product of Japanese thought’, the drafting of this 
document and its adoption by the Diet cannot be accepted with- 
out considerable reservation as evidence of reforming zeal. It was 
prompted by American suggestions and was prepared by Americans 
after earlier Japanese drafts had been rejected as too conservative 
(Macmahon Ball, pp. 172-177). Nor was the Diet free to reject 
or amend it. This was explained to members by the Premier 

“In respect of foreign relations or in any respect, Japan is not in a free 
position to-day. In drawing up the draft the Government decided that, in 
the light of international circumstances and the state of affairs of the coun- 
try, the way to save this country is that it thoroughly adopts pacifism and 
democracy. And I hope you will give full consideration to that purpose of 
the Government.” (Diet—90th Session, Official Gazette, Peers No. 2, p. 20, 
c. 3.) 

This statement is doubly significant tm that the suggestion is that 
‘pacifism and democracy’ can be ‘adopted’ ad hoc. I think most 
‘democrats’ would consider that pacifism and democracy are con- 
victions; and convictions by their very nature are not adopted ad 
hoc. Another statement of Mr. Yoshida’s confirms my feeling that 
his conception of democracy differs from mine and the Supreme 
Commander’s: 

“This (Meiji) Constitution is by no means oppressive in character. In- 
deed I have no hesitation in declaring that Japan’s political character, shaped 
by the constitution of Meiji Tenno, is in the present day pre-eminently de- 
mocratic, pre-eminently unmilitaristic. Therefore I do not think there is 


anything whatever in which it is at variance with the purpose of the pro- 
posed constitution.” 


He continues by endorsing our suggestion that mere enactment 
of a new constitution cannot bring about a change of heart. 
“Such being the case I cannot for a moment think that because of the 
enactment of the new constitution there will come a transformation over the 
political character of the Japanese people.” (op. cit., No. 3, p. 36, c. 2.) 
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Throughout the debates there is considerable and uncompromis- 
ing opposition to the fundamental clauses which deny that sover- 
eignty resides in the Emperor. The following, from S$. Yamada, is 
typical: 

“There is no doubt both in fact and in law that the Emperor is the 
sovereign of the country. It is the faith of the nation . . . I do not believe 
there can be any objection on the part of all Japanese who are not Com- 
munists to claryfying the fact that the Emperor is sovereign of Japan.” (Op. 
cit., No. 2, p. 18, c. 1.) 

S. Sasaki is equally dogmatic: 

“In a word the Emperor holds the position of a monarch and the basis 
for his holding that position lies in the very fact that he has come out of 
a lineage that is unbroken for ages eternal. All other matters are not the 
basis for his being in that position. Much less has he been invested with 
such a power by the will of the people in general . . . (Op. cit. No. 3, p. 33, 
a 

Opposition to the renunciation of the right to maintain armed 
forces was less spirited but it found voice. Nor was opposition re- 
stricted to aged nominee members of the House of Peers. The Keizai 
Shimbun (translated Economic News) was quite frank im its criti- 
cism. 

“The history of the preparation of the new constitution proves it to 
be a document of entirely foreign conception. This is the one fact apparent 
to all Japanese beyond which it has no meaning . . . Let us not forget that 
the war was forced upon us owing to the American restrictions on immigra- 
tion which was an unbearable insult for our country. The clause renouncing 
war is undoubtedly a fine gesture but we must always remember that war 
has hitherto been forced upon us by economic necessity.” (quoted John 
Morris, The Phoenix Cup.) 

Hardly a revolutionary change of heart! 


Thus far we have demonstrated only that the Constitution may 
not embody the free expression of opinions independently arrived 
at by the Japanese, and that those sections of the Constitution of 
particular rmportance to the Powers encountered significant vocal 
opposition. The important question is, obviously, how widespread 
was the opposition? ‘There can be no conclusive evidence from 
which to decide this. Accordingly we can at best attempt an intelli- 
gent guess assisted by the little evidence we possess and bearing in 
mind the traditional political theory of pre-surrender Japan and 
the momentum which human traditions and beliefs seem to have 
possessed in the history of all civilizations. My opinion is that it is 
reasonable to conclude in the light of this that the ‘change of 
heart’ was not sufficiently radical to justify enthusiasm to the ex- 
tent expressed by MacArthur. 

Let us consider the same fundamental questions, drawing our 
evidence from the Executive sphere. 
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First let us consider the highest level of administration. Does 
government policy or the activities of various departments suggest 
an eagerness to cooperate with SCAP, a spontaneity in introducing 
and implementing democratic reform and an attitude towards the 
maintenance of armed forces similar to that expressed in the Con- 
stitution? 

I have already remarked on the inability of the Government to 
draw up proposals for constitutional reform acceptable to SCAP. 
It would appear that as regards land reform also, the proposals of 
the Japanese government, prompted by a SCAP directive, would 
have been quite inadequate to the needs of the tasks imposed by 
SCAP. Briefly, these proposals would have left 70% of tenant land 
unavailable for purchase by tenants and provided an obvious 
loophole for evasions by landowners (Macmahon Ball, op. cit., p. 
134). 

Similarly the Government was rebuked by SCAP in March 1947 
for its failure to take adequate measures to control a rapidly de- 
teriorating economy. (Dr. S. Fine, the senior economist of SCAP, 
said inter alia: “We are not without experience in trying to effec- 
tuate economic controls with the Japanese Government responsible 
for implementation. However we are forthright in admitting that 
we are quite dissatisfied with the results realised” (Minutes of Allied 
Council for Japan, 29th meeting. Quoted Macmahon Ball, op. cit., 
p 76)). I do not consider that this failure necessarily constitutes 
evidence for the absence of the intention and will to cooperate 
on the part of the Japanese Government. I think the failure could 
reasonably be explained largely in terms of the lack of skill and 
experience on the part of the government and the completely in- 
efcient and disorganised administration at lower levels. Without 
any evidence to go on, it is my impression that the Japanese civil 
service during the war and afterwards was very deficient in ad- 
visers and administrators experienced or proficient in the field of 
economics. 

As regards the question whether the Government’s attitude to 
the raising of military forces is identical with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, the Government has recently shown 
that it regards some military force as essential as early as 1947. The 
British Commonwealth representative was unofficially sounded by 
foreign office representatives on the prospects of Japan’s being per- 
mitted to raise a standing army of 100,000 and a small air force. 
(Macmahon Ball, op. cit., p. 126). 


I think it would be going too far to construe these examples as 
showing a deep-rooted hostility to the Occupation, contempt for 
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its will, or a determination to maintain war potential for future 
aggression. To me these last examples suggest that the Japanese are 
not completely in accord with American objectives and that like 
every other nation they consider a defence force a necessity. Per 
se this does not constitute a threat to peace but does call for some 
modification of MacArthur’s statements. Unless accompanied by 
a fundamental ‘change of heart’ capable of withstanding future 
shocks, a desire to maintain military strength is of considerable 
danger to the Allies. 


Let us now examine the lower levels of the executive. In some 
respects our results here may be more valuable. The members of 
the Cabinet and the departmental heads are not many in number. 
By education and past experience they are likely to be conversant 
with Western ideas; their daily contacts can afford them know- 
ledge of what the Americans required. It is conceivable that as a 
group and as individuals they either may have become more de- 
mocratic than the rest of the population or that they can put up 
a consistent and convincing ‘act’. The latter however becomes in- 
creasingly difficult at the lower levels. (It is rather risky for de- 
partments to circularise subordinates on how to deceive Americans, 
when there are a Counter Intelligence Corps and informers at 
work). I think that as far as co-operation is concerned the absence 
in official reports of cases of friction and obstruction at lower levels 
is quite encouraging. 

In addition it is on the lower levels that we will see whether a 
democratic spirit is at work or whether old ideas die hard. The 
police by the nature of their duties have to decide whether to act, 
in many cases whether to act in accordance with old laws. The 
judiciary similarly must indicate its attitude. There have been 
interesting cases in Germany indicative of attitude. One court 
acquitted one of the murderers of the Finance Minister of the 
Weimar Republic, Erzberger, under an amnesty passed by the Nazi 
Government in March 1933. Other courts have on occasion con- 
victed deserters from the Nazi Army. (Friedmann, Allied Military 
Government of Germany, p. 175) In addition the types of litiga- 
tion and the evidence show the spirit abroad amongst the people 
and various classes. It is much to be regretted that no work seems 
to have been done in this field. 

I have come upon only three cases of executive action which 
are of any significance. 

In the first the Supreme Court reverses the decision of two lower 


courts which had convicted a man on the basis of a confession made 
by him after being confined 109 days (Nippon Times 31/7/48, 
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p. 3, c. 4). It would seem to us that both the police, the procurators 
and two subordinate courts had acted in contravention to the Con- 
stitution on two counts (Chapter III, sections 18 and 38). 

The second case, one of a writ of habeas corpus, is stmilar in 
nature. To give a brief summary of the press report: Oyama was 
detained in connection with the coal mine lobby case. The authori- 
ties, he claimed, had not found substantial evidence and so did not 
indict him within the prescribed period of ten days. Not only had 
they failed to release him but they had issued a new writ of de- 
tention under the “Temporary Materials Adjustment and Price 
Control Law.” The judge in the District Court ruled that while 
the detention was in some respects rrregular as to procedure, it could 
not be considered illegal since the detained person had not thereby 
suffered material damage (Nippon Times, 7 and 11/1/49). Al- 
though little can be decided from a mere newspaper account 
(which gave only the plaintiff’s side) I think we may conclude 
that neither the police, the procurator nor the judge showed ten- 
dencies to construe the constitution too radically. (I understand 
that a writ of ‘habeas corpus’ is given by a Superior Court in most 
British countries. Here it is a subordinate court dealing with the 
writ. This may make it a weaker constitution safeguard. I am also 
informed that ‘material damage’ need not be proved to obtain a 
discharge of a prisoner by a British Court under ‘habeas corpus’.) 


The third case and one which achieved considerable notoriety 
arose in connection with the recent general elections. Two news- 
papers, the Yomiuri (a fairly conservative paper) and the Akahata 
(Communist) defied the election laws prohibiting newspapers 
from supporting or attacking particular candidates or parties. The 
police in various parts of Japan took action immedfately and in 
some localities made arrests and confiscated the edition as a viola- 
tion of election law. The SCAP Press section expressed the opinion 
that the newspapers were within their constitutional rights. This 
was at first violently opposed by the representatives of the Japanese 
Government, the National Electron Management Committee and 
the Attorney-General. A representative of the Kyodo semi-official 
press agency protested that the SCAP decision would protect the 
Akahata (Communist) paper as well the Yomiuri (New York 
Times, 19/1/49, p. 11, c. 4; Report of Surveillance (3rd Nat. 
Election) 23/1/49 HQ 8 Army MG Sect.). 

This case has several interesting features. (1) The Election Laws 
are capable of being construed as favouring sitting members and 
against newcomers. (2) The expression of surprise by the Kyodo 
representative at the Americans’ stand shows that at least one re- 
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sponsible official did not understand a fundamental democratic 
concept. (3) Most important of all, the police possess powers 
greater than those possessed here by police in times of peace. This 
suggests that the legislature does not understand or does not desire 
the limitation of executive power which we regard as essential to 
democratic government. 

Just what can we conclude from these examples? Very little 
except what is obvious — that constitutional safeguards are not 
completely independent of those who administer them and that 
not every Japanese would agree with us in defining democracy. 


Leaving aside MacArthur’s assumption that there has been a 
‘change of heart’, let us proceed to consider his belief that democ- 
racy’s future is assured by its inherent soundness. I consider this 
belief is a dominating force in the General’s entire being. It was 
the motive power behind his earliest campaigns and underlay his 
dramatic “I will return” of Corregidor. It is equally apparent in 
his 1950 New Year message, “Then now know that humanity, 
whatever the origin, race or cultural environment, is fundament- 
ally the same in the impelling universal desire for higher personal 
dignity, broader individual liberty and a betterment of life.” 
I think that if by this time or at a later stage we are led to con- 
sider that there is insufficient evidence to support his optimistic 
statements about Occupation, it may be explained partly in the 
light of this conviction. In addition, the General (as Brigadier- 
General Whitney patiently explained to a group of foreigners) is 
an American. So is his staff. Americans seem no less inclined than 
the rest of the human race to assume that their own particular 
system is incapable of improvement, universally applicable, and 
that it has only to be demonstrated to the rest of the world for 
its merits to be realised and its adoption desired. 


It may perhaps be generally admitted that there is inherent in 
mankind the desire to enjoy personal Itberty and freedom of ex- 
pression. However such desires have not proved invincible in the 
past. For example, the results of the election in Germany of 
19/1/1919 were an overwhelming victory for the ‘Republic’ and 
the Revolution. The ultimate history of that Republic hardly 
proves the invincibility of democracy. These election results com- 
pare more than favourably with the Japanese elections where the 
old parties were returned to power. (In Germany the old party 
gained only 15% of the votes cast (Rosenberg).) As far as I have 
been able to discover this was unassisted by such favourable circum- 
stances as the ‘Purge’. Nor was there anything similar to the Hato- 
yama episode. 
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There exist other basic needs which may conflict with the desire 
for freedom. The need and the desire for food and shelter, for 
security and congenial employment, for efficient and dependable 
government and perhaps for an equal share in the wealth of the 
community. 

I think we may assume that adequate standards of living are 
conducive to the strengthening of democracy and non-aggressive 
national policies and that, conversely, their absence makes dictator- 
ship and aggression more probable. The experts appear to agree 
that because of an expanding population and limited agricultural 
potential Japan’s living standard can be maintained only by pro- 
ducing a saleable surplus for exchange. The experts also appear to 
agree that, for economic reasons both external and internal, a con- 
siderable part of this surplus must consist of heavy capital equip- 
ment and other such consumer goods as are the products of ‘war 
-supporting’ industries. Thus in order to provide a background in 
which non-aggressive democracy may thrive Japan must possess 
those resources which, in the absence of those non-aggressive de- 
mocratic ideals, constitute a serious threat to other nations. The 
only alternative is for the other nations unwilling to take this risk 
to maintain the Japanese standard of living by a perpetual series 
of gifts of increasing magnitude. So far America has been the only 
natfon prepared to contribute and recent Occupation policy has 
been conditioned by her unwillingness to continue in such a role. 
Granted the will to continue there is no certainty of her continued 
capacity to do so. In addition the efficient organization of heavy 
industry (and it must be efficient if food supplies depend on it) is 
possible, according to the experts, only if it is in the hands of the 
former industrial leaders. These did not effectively prevent aggres- 
sion in the past. 


Sansom, one of the foremost among living authorities on Japan, 
comments on the historical role of business interests as follows: 
“It is sometimes stated that big business in Japan . . . co-operated en- 
thusiastically in preparations for war or at least meekly gave way to military 
pressure. The evidence for this view is poor. On the contrary, during the 
early part of 1940 the influential Economic Federation of Japan resisted the 
Government’s plans for industrial expansion, arguing that they were basic- 
ally unsound, This opposition was, it is true, based on technical rather than 
political grounds but it cannot be said that they co-operated freely with 
the military leaders in the development of an economy designed for war- 
like purposes.” (Japan’s Fatal Blunder, International Affairs, volume XXIV, 
p. 544.) 


I feel I have evidence for suggesting that the same ‘technical 
grounds’ would have less influence in the future. On the other hand 
Sansom continues with the suggestion that opposition including 
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‘business’ opposition caused the military to use their method of 
constitutional coercion by withdrawing the War Minister and 
others dictating policy. 


Furthermore even admitting that initially industrial potential 
and output are raised without endangering peace, Japan’s standard 
of living and thus the conditions favouring democracy will never- 
theless still be largely at the mercy of world trade fluctuations. 
Even a nation of financial geniuses cannot determine the course 
of the trade cycle or the selling price of its products on a com- 
petitive world market. Declining markets already have forced a 
decline in the production of the yarn industry. 


I also assume that democracy has more chance of popularity and 
endurance if accompanied by efficiency and success and if the organs 
of government command respect. To date democratic government 
in Japan has been continually accompanied by inflation and its 
consequences. These closely affect the individual. To this there 
has now been added the fact and the fear of unemployment. The 
newspaper in which MacArthur’s 1949 New Year message of hope 
and congratulations appeared also announced the indictment on 
bribery charges of three dietmen including a former Speaker. The 
previous week the former Premier had also been indicted on a similar 
charge. Even prior to this the prestige of dietmen had been very 


low (vid J. Morris, op. cit., p. 103 et seq.). As regards efficiency, 
the instability of the parties had led to legislative holidays and com- 
promises satisfactory to no one. 


Let us consider any possible influences which may counteract 
the degeneration of non-aggressive democracy possible in view of 
the above conditions. 


First we have the Constitution which we have already considered. 
Easily amenable in all sections, its effectiveness as a safeguard to 
peace depends on its popularity which is lessened to the extent that 
it is regarded as an alien imposition adopted as a temporary means 
to an end. It loses any aura it may have possessed when the Supreme 
Commander reports to the Japanese nation in hts New Year mess- 
age that— 


“by no sophistry of reasoning can it be interpreted as a complete negation 
of the inalienable right of self-defence against unprovoked attack.” 


Furthermore the Japanese constitution does not contain the safe- 
guards attendant on the division of sovereign powers such as exist 
in federal structures. (A comparison may be made with the Occu- 
pation of Germany. There the military governors have insisted on 
the limitations of central power contained in the Basic Draft Law 
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for the Federation of the Western states. (Current Notes (Aus- 
tralian External Affairs Department), April 1949, pp. 474-5.) ). 
Also the safeguards of a Constitution are not completely known 
until it has been interpreted. The interpretation of the Japanese 
Supreme Court may be broad or narrow. 


Constitutional safeguards however are of limited application and 
the overthrow of democracy is frequently the result of extra- 
constitutional action. Hence we must look or more material forces. 
What groups have a ‘vested’ interest in the present regime? What 
is their strength relative to those groups who were powerful or pros- 
perous under the old? Miss Farley (M. Farley, Labour Policy in 
Occupied Japan, Pacific Affairs, June 1948) has pointed out that 
the middle class has shown itself weak and the agrarian population 
conservative, but that the wage earners comprising 40% of the 
population were before the war amongst the most vigorous op- 
ponents of war and advocates of democratic change. Assuming 
this class to be a safeguard of the present system, a policy which 
limits fts strength and increases the power of its opponents, is un- 
desirable. We have already observed that the steps most likely to 
be taken to ensure Japan’s standard of living entail an increase in 
the power of the ‘big business’ interests. This may weaken labour’s 
power and will certainly alienate its goodwill. MacArthur’s limita- 
tation of the right to strike, though possibly justified, has not in- 
creased his popularity or that of the system he represents. Of even 
greater influence in alienating this class is the unemployment and 
fear of unemployment caused by the recent budget economies in- 
troduced from SCAP (New York Times, 19/7/49; Argus, 
6/7/49). It is significant that the first large scale struggle (in- 
volving over 1,000 police) against the civil power arose out of 
unemployment in accordance with retrenchment policy. (Threats 
which require large forces usually require extraordinary powers 
in the hands of the executive which when conferred are liable to 
remain to be abused.) Similar disturbances had already caused 
Cabinet to announce that “it is impossible for the Government 
to assume responsibility for the maintenance of peace and order in 
Japan unless Administration gets a stronger control of the police 
system.” (New York Times, 9/7/1949.) This also marks a point 
at which the for the first time the prestige of SCAP has been in- 
sufficient to restrain unrest. 


The tenants who have acquired land also may be said to have 
a ‘vested interest’ in the new order. On the other hand they have 
not much to fear from a militarist revival. Land reform is more 
difficult to undo than social reform. Furthermore improvement in 
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the condition of the peasants is by no means incompatible with 
militarism in Japan. For example, the series of political assassina- 
tions in 1932 were to some extent the expression of the agrarian 
discontent, and of the ‘young officers’ many were of peasant 
familtes (Sadler, Short History of Japan, p. 292). However, even 
assuming the peasant to be anti-militarist his interests can conflict 
with those of the industrial worker (e.g. the peasant is thriving at 
the latter’s expense in the present rice shortage) . Thus together they 
do not constitute a united front against reaction. 


Those holding the offices vacated by “purgees” and nominees 
are not numerous and do not necessarily have a common interest, 
hence as a force supporting the present system they are negligible. 
(The “purgees” however have a clear-cut common interest and a 
common ideology.) 


Thus, having considered the presence of conditions conducive 
to the growth of non-aggresstve democracy and the nature and 
the strength of groups interested in its preservation, I consider that 
MacArthur’s assumption, that democracy in Japan will be able to 
thrive and consolidate, is nsecurely based. 


Do external, international politics influence the prospects of 
Japanese ‘pacifism’? Briefly, I consider that tmmediately after the 


surrender circumstances were on the whole not unfavourable to 
the development of a reasonably confident pacifist ideal throughout 
the world. It might have then been possible for some Japanese to 
see the future as one in which the clash of arms would be at the 
worst far from their doors. Since then rivalries have deepened and 
model organizations have proved ineffective. MacArthur has pub- 
licly declared that Japan is on America’s strategic defence line. His 
requests for retnforcements have been refused. The indiscretion of 
a high official have made it apparent that there is an influential 
body of opinion in high places which puts Japan low tn defence pri- 
orities. Hence Yoshida’s anxiety lest Japan become the Belgium 
rather than the Switzerland of Asta. The Supreme Commander’s 
most recent message is hardly one that would confirm confidence 
in their position or their pacifism 
“It must be understood, however, that so long as predatory international 
banditry is permitted to roam the earth, to crush human freedom under its 
avarice and violence, the high concept to which you are pledged will be 
slow in finding universal acceptance. In due course other nations will join 
you in this dedication but meanwhile you must not falter. Have faith in 


my countrymen and other peoples who share the same ideals. Above all 
have faith in yourselves.” 
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Indonesia (Part 1.) 
Harry J. Benda. 


At the time of writing (late November 1949) it appears that 
the Indonesian conflict, which has created one of the main trouble 
centres in South East Asia, has come to a seemingly final solution. 
To understand the full implications of the solution reached at the 
recently held conference at The Hague it may be worth while to 
trace back to its origins the dispute and preface it by a short his- 
torical introduction. 

One of the most notable factors is undoubtedly that a national- 
istic struggle has gradually emerged from local proportions into 
the full limelight of international politics. It is enough to realise 
that until the end of the Pacific war Indonesian political aims were 
by and large unknown to the world. The Indonesians themselves 
had never been able to penetrate beyond the territory of the for- 
mer Netherlands East Indies and when, after 1945, they wanted 
world sympathy and international assistance, it seemed apparent 
that these claims were falling, tf not on deaf ears, at least on un- 
prepared soil. Let us try to re-create to some extent world opinion 
among the United Nations as it came to view the Indonesian scene. 

Of the two sides in this contest the Dutch were undoubtedly at 
a great advantage. Their undaunted resistance to Nazi aggression 
and their hitherto impeccable record among western colonizers had 
given them more than a fair claim to the understanding and sym- 
pathy of their allies when the aftermath of the War saw them con- 
fronted with political differences in the Pacific. Innumerable 
travellers, and many noted Anglo-Saxons among them had testified 
to the excellence of Dutch rule in Indonesia. Furthermore, the 
proximity, cultural, linguistic and racial, which linked the 
Dutch people to the Western world made it easy for the Dutch 
to present their point of view in publications, psychologically well 
attuned to the western mind. Add to this the monetary resources 
at their disposal and it will be soon realised why we have seen so 
much better presented material from The Hague than we ever saw 
from the other side. Last but not least Holland has become a part- 
ner in Western European Union plans, deeply involvmg her in 
economic and military cooperation. It was therefore at least deli- 
cate openly to side with her opponents. 
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That there existed, on the other hand, a vast amount of good- 
will and readiness to listen to claims for self-determination and 
self-government can be readily understood from the very terms 
of the Atlantic Charter. There was then a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with the Indonesian cause, more especially perhaps in the 
United States than elsewhere, and the Indonesians did not fail to 
appeal to this feeling from the very beginning. But lacking finan- 
cial means and also lacking the subtlety with which to appeal to 
western opinion, their propaganda was usually more crude, less 
well worded by a handful of writers in many cases but faintly 
familiar with the English language. But if support from the wes- 
tern countries was usually only forthcoming by way of general 
assurances of sympathy, there was much more concrete help to 
be expected from the many Moslem States. It is often forgotten 
that the great majority of Indonesians, at least in Java and Sumatra, 
are Moslems and they have appealed to their co-religionists tm 
Arabian and other Moslem countries with a certain measure of 
success. If their help has not reached any proportions of political 
weight that is mainly to be ascribed to the preoccupation which 
the rise of the Jewish State in Palestine has created for her Arab 
neighbours. 


By far the most powerful help for the Indonesian cause has 
come from the new Asiatic States, and especially from India and 
Pakistan. The New Delhi conference of 1949, so outspoken in its 
attitude, may be regarded as one of the most important recent de- 
velopments of Asiatic unity since the end of the last War. Another 
most powerful factor—and it may be permissible to put it down 
as the greatest factor mn speeding up the most recent development 
in Indonesia—has been the increasing political importance of the 
rise of Chinese communism. Quite apart from the ideological ques- 
tion involved, the mere fact of a united and potentially very power- 
ful China has altered power relations in the Far East beyond re- 
cognition. Nor should one entirely forget that the U.S.S.R. have, 
for whatever political motives, consistently advocated pro-Indo- 
nesian policies, especially in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. One may reasonably doubt whether this very help has 
not at times tended to retard a successful settlement in Indonesia. 
It ts certainly true that communist inspired pro-Indonesian policies 
such as came to the fore in New Zealand and Australia, e.g. those 
of the Waterside Workers’ Union, have tended to influence opinion 
in favour of the Dutch, generally speaking, in both countries. 


It is tmportant to note that Soviet support for the Republic was 
replaced by hostility towards her leaders, when the 1948 Com- 
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munist revolt in Java was suppressed by them. This attitude is 
being maintained in recent Soviet comments on the new agreement 
reached at The Hague in November. This agreement is, in Soviet 
views, a further proof of Western imperialism trtumphant. The 
Republican leaders, who but yesterday were in the vanguard of 
the liberation of the Asiatic masses, are now denounced as traitors 
without popular support. 


Let us now look briefly at the historical background of the prob- 
lem. The first Dutch settlements in Indonesia were those of the 
Dutch East Asia Company, which followed pretty closely the pat- 
tern of its British counterpart in India. It established so-called fac- 
tories in the ports of Java and Sumatra especially, and these were 
consolidated by strategical points all over the Archipelago. A de- 
crease in the formerly lucrative trade of spices brought about the 
gradual decline of the Company, and finally corruption and mis- 
management brought about its liquidation. The Dutch Govern- 
ment stepped in and took over the rule of Indonesia in 1798. 


At this point it might be useful to mention that Indonesia never 
was, politically speaking, made a colony of Holland. It became, 
rather, an integral part of the Dutch Empire. There is no parallel 
to be drawn here with India, where the Sovereign assumed the 
title of Empress. After the vicissitudes of the Napoleonic era and 


a short interlude of English occupation under Raffles, the Nether- 
lands took definite control again in 1816. There followed half-a- 
century of mercantile colonial policy through government econ- 
omic monopoly, which almost entirely disregarded native welfare. 
A forced culture system was established, under which the natives 
were compelled to grow exportable produce. This system yield<d 
the Crown over 800 million Dutch florins until 1877, when it was 
abolished to give way to a more liberal policy. The merchant classes 
of Holland forced, as it were, the doors of the Indies open to 
private mvestment in that year. But this was only the culmination 
of a process which showed earlier, constitutional, fruits. There 
had been a parliamentary battle which aimed at wresting absolute 
royal control over the colonies from the monarch, and in 1854 the 
Dutch States General had gatned some say in colonial matters; 
after 1867, finally, the Dutch Parliament assumed permanent bud- 
getary control over the East Indies. The spread of these more liberal 
ideas among broader layers of the Dutch population had in no small 
way been helped by the publication of a book, “Max Havelaar” 
by E. Douwes-Dekker (under the pseudonym Multatuli), which 
exposed many of the glaring shortcomings of colonial policy, until 
then largely unknown in Holland. 
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The abolition of state monopoly brought with it an influx of 
Dutch private capital; it also ultimately led to a betterment in the 
economic situation of the native population; also education re- 
ceived more attention now. From 1900 onwards, a broadening 
liberal tendency marked Dutch rule in Indonesia, and we may con- 
veniently survey at this juncture the birth of Indonesian national- 
ism, which is partly at least related to this new—or “ethical” as it 
was called—colonial policy. 

There was no sign of such a nationalism until the beginning of 
this century and it appears that two factors have mainly contribu- 
ted to this emergence of a national spirit. But before we proceed 
to this analysis, it is as well to realise that the millions of Indonesians, 
while they form an anthropological unit to some extent, have never 
been a political unit. Especially at the time when nationalism 
emerged, it had no basis in the socio-political reality of the day. 
The agricultural system and the feudal pattern of society had never 
created an allegiance to any group exceeding that of the family, or 
perhaps the village (the “dessa”), and, again, regional differences 
of language and tradition have long stood in the way—as they still 
do today —of a real national consciousness; but, as we shall see 
later, there is a marked tendency to overcome these obstacles to 
what one might call psychological unification, a process not dis- 
similar from older pages of European history. 

The two above-mentioned factors were:— 

First, the spread of Western ideas among a selected few of the 


Javanese intellectuals and second, the effects of the Russian defeat 
at the hands of the Japanese in 1905. 


In importance, the effects of the second factor can be more easily 
assessed. We can sum up the effect of this defeat as the first loss of 
European prestige, not only in Indonesia, but in the whole East. 
For the first time in history a European power, insofar as Russia 
could be termed such, had gone down before an Asiatic foe and 
this stmply meant that the myth of European superiority was 
broken. We should be careful, however, not to over-estimate the 
importance of 1905, because after all Russia was very far away 
and not a colonial power in the proper sense of the word, at least 
so far as the areas under discussion are concerned. But, having 
allowed for this modification, one can stil maintain that the im- 
portance of Russia’s defeat was quite substantial. 


The first point, viz., the spread of Western ideas amongst some 
Javanese, has another story attached to it. The administration of 
so vast a territory as the former Netherlands Indies could not, at 
any one time, be efficiently handled by the European conquerors 
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only. In the beginning Dutch rule, wherever it could not be effected 
as direct rule from the outset, wisely used the existing Native Prin- 
ces as their channels of administration. The usual form was to 
attach an Adviser to each Prince or Sultan, who would act as a 
so-called “Elder Brother” to the Native ruler. This was not only 
wise policy, because it diminished the necessity of using armed 
force, but it had also the advantage of leaving the social pattern 
on the whole undisturbed at the outset. It is clear that the later 
introduction of large-scale plantation started to uproot this old 
social pattern step by step, but on the whole, slowly. 


Of course the word “advantage” here is rather ambiguous be- 
cause the feudal order as it stood would never have helped the Indo- 
nesians in acquiring anything like political consciousness, and if 
the Indonesians were an unknown political factor in the West until 
very recently, this is partly a consequence of the survival of this 
old feudal order, especially in Java, into modern times. Later on, 
especially after 1877, with a growing complexity of administration, 
substantial numbers of Indonesians were drawn into Government 
services. A gradual spread of education brought quite a number of 
people into contact with European ways of thought. Gradually 
some of the more gifted Indonestans were given access to secondary 
and University training—the latter, of course, in Holland—and it 
is from those Universities that the ideas of Liberalism and later, of 
Socialism, became known to the future leaders of the Indonesian 
Movement. University Colleges in Law, Medicine and Engineering 
were later established in Java as well, but these mainly professional 
courses did not yield similar ltberalising tendencies as historical and 
sociological studies at the Dutch Universities. 


One can easily imagine that racial teachings—especially those of 
Marx and Engels—would find their Asiatic listeners eager to accept 
their explanation of colonialism in terms of capitalist exploitation, 
especially the Leninist addition in terms of imperialism. This does 
not mean that the present leaders of Indonesia are Communists— 
although these accusations have sometimes been made. But one 
has to bear in mind the undoubted importance of socialist teach- 
ings tn the early part of the 20th Century to a group of intellectuals 
who were endeavouring to see more clearly than the current 
colonial textbook would tell them what had actually happened 
and what was still happening in their native land. Communism 
became, quite often, it is true, the self-styled name given to radical 
and uncompromising nationalism in Java, as elsewhere in Asia. 


A cultural renaissance started in Java almost stmultaneously with 
the Russo-Japanese War, and it was not till 1918 that this cultural 
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movement assumed a substantially political character. The first 
organisation which gradually assumed such a political character 
was called “Boedi-Oetomo” (this means ‘Glorious Endeavour’). 
This association, originally formed by the imtellectual class of 
Javanese administrative officials, gradually modelled its organisa- 
tion on the pattern of the Indian Congress Party (Mr. Nehru’s 
Party) and became a growing influence in Indonesian affairs. This 
very brief mention of the Indian Independence Movement should 
suffice to remind us of the wide application of our two factors to 
the whole area of South East Asia. 


Agan, as far as Liberalism and Socialism are concerned, it is easy 
to imagine that the end of the First World War was not without 
repercussions on Eastern peoples. We are only too readily inclined 
to forget that that war was allegedly fought to make the world 
safe for democracy; and that the conclusion of course forced it- 
sel upon the Indonesians that democracy had been victorious at 
Versailles and that democracy consequently should also be applic- 
able to their own territory. 


This first organisation decreased in importance with the emer- 
gence of the “Sarekat Islam” (1910), which had its roots, not like 
the older organization in cultural strivings of an educated elite of 
intellectuals, but in actual economic discontent and also, as its 
name indicates, in religious feelings. “Sarekat” soon turned very 


radical and made political independence and ‘socialism’ its aims. A 
third element was the so-called “Indische Partij”, which was the 
only political party of the independence movement which included 
Eurasians in tts ranks. It, too, adopted a very radical tone. 


By the end of the First World War the Indonesian political forces 
had gained much in strength and they certainly succeeded in win- 
ning concessions from the Dutch. But it would be unfair if we 
were not to consider at the same time that most of the changes 
which had been brought about in the attitude of the Government 
of The Hague were the work of a small group of true liberals. 
They formed the so-called “ethical group” mainly centred at the 
Indological Faculty of the University of Leyden. It its to these 
people that all that is best in Dutch rule in the Indonesia of the last 
half century must be ascribed. Moreover, their work, it is only fair 
to say, was more drfficult than that of the Indonesian Leaders, who, 
after all, fought for their own country. Nor are these liberals again 
confined to Holland. Public opinion and official policy towards 
colonies in general had changed, and even ultimately resulted in 
economic and strategical losses to the Western powers. 


From the beginning of this century, there has been a gradual 
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realisation that the main purpose of colonial government should 
be to care for the welfare of the indigenous populations, but slowly 
it was also realised that, sooner or later, self-government and an 
abandonment of European supremacy, would have to follow. But 
while the ethical policy had energetic advocates in the homeland, 
the vested European interests in Indonesia were not slow in form- 
ing powerful organisations—e.g. the ‘Ondernemersbond’ (Club of 
plantation managers and entrepreneurs), the ‘Vaderlandsche Club’ 
(Patriotic League) which exerted considerable pressure on the 
government in order to soft-pedal ‘ethical’ policies, to which they 
opposed the slogan of ‘Rijkseenheid’ (Imperial Unity). To them, 
the very word ‘ethical’ became anathema. For this reason, and. for 
obvious local difficulties, the ethical policy had not been able to 
effect a complete change-over of the system on broad lines. Nation- 
alism was still considered in its political expressions as subversive 
and this became especially noticeable when social factors were 
added to the political dispute. That was the case in the mid-twen- 
ties of this century, when rioting broke out in Batavia and some 
other places. These riots were suppressed by force and after that 
date the Dutch authorities thought it wise, by way of prevention, 
to expel from Java any [Indonesian leader whom they considered 
to be dangerous. At that stage communism had captured many of 
the leaders of the nationalist movement (Dr. Sukarno); trade- 
unions had sprung up and become powerful. But the quick col- 
lapse also meant that nationalism, instead of leaning towards 
foreignisms, became more clearly local and outspokenly nationalist. 
Most of the people who today are the leaders of the Indonesian 
movement, were at one time or another interned or exiled from 
Java, some of them for very many years. This is especially true 
of men like Dr. Sukarno and Dr. Sutan Shahrir, now leading figures 
in the Indonesian Republic. Many were exiled to distant islands, 
and many also were sent to the Detention Camp at Boven Digul 
tm New Guinea. 


The main reason for so many intellectuals becoming subversive 
elements was, that while some of them had been granted a Univer- 
sity education abroad,and that often by Dutch Government grants, 
there was no one way in which these intellectuals could be smoothly 
absorbed into the admmmistrative machinery of Indonesia. There 
was no conscious policy of gradually Indonesianising the top layers 
of the Civil Service. On the other hand, again, it was quite obvious 
that people with academic qualifications such as had been won by 
some of these intellectuals overseas, should have been given ample 
opportunity to exercise their newly won skills adequately. Thence, 
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all that was left to them was political agitation in what we would 
call unconstitutional fields, unless they preferred the medical or 
legal professions, which many of them indeed did. These particu- 
lar conditions apart, it is a not uncommon feature of nationalist 
movements to be led by intellectuals, who are, after all, the most 
conscious part of the population. Here is, moreover, one of those 
intangible factors in the European attitude in the East which would 
not for a long time admit the equality of academic status even of 
the most brilliant “Native”, and it was only during the last war 
that many Europeans fully realised how very competent a Javanese 
doctor, for instance, could be. In point of fact, one may well re- 
spect some of these young intellectuals who, beyond the knowledge 
of their own culture, could embrace western ideas so easily, and 
many of them so well. The psychological result, of course, was that 
whilst most Indonesian intellectuals could understand a European, 
most Europeans never bothered to understand an Indonesian unless 
he were his servant or subordinate. This tragic lack of understand- 
ing has prevailed to this very day, as far as many, or most, Wes- 
terners in Java are concerned. 


It will now be necessary to give an idea of what constitutional 
means and institutions there were, for uttering Indonesian griev- 
ances. All power was derived directly from the Dutch Crown, im 
this case then, from the Governor-General, to whom all the Heads 
of Departments were responsible. In Holland, the Minister of Colo- 
nies was, of course, responsible to the States General. An Advisory 
Council of five members, all of whom were Government appointees, 
existed, but the functions of the Council were purely advisory. 
It was called the Council of the Indies (Raad van Indie). 


It is significant to notice that out of these five members, four 
were usually recruited from the European part of the population, 
the fifth being reserved to an Indonesian. Under the impact of the 
developments preceding the second World War, the Indonesian 
membership was increased to two. But, although the status of a 
Councillor might be high, he would invariably be chosen from the 
corps of “trustworthy natives” and its was quite inconceivable that 
one of the younger Indonesian intellectuals could ever aspire to 
such a position. Indeed, in the course of the years, there had de- 
veloped a rather docile Indonesian reservoir of administrative 
officials, the higher ones unusually well remunerated. They were 
largely chosen from among the Javanese nobility and it is note- 
worthy that the Dutch had im the past successfully created a new 
nobility wherever they had found the old one to be hostile. This 
creation of a new nobility had been especially conspicuous in the 
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two remaining areas of semi-independent native rule in Central 
Java, namely Djocjakarta (later the capital of the Indonesian Re- 
public) and Soerakarta, where the Dutch had created two new 
dynasties in order to check the two original rulers more efficiently. 


Another step in the constitutional development of the Indies 
was the creation of the Volksraad (Peoples’ Council) in 1918. This 
was an assembly of sixty representatives, some of them appointed 
by the Crown, some of them elected through electoral colleges by 
a rather devious system of suffrage. This Volksraad was very clearly 
an outcome of the increased pressure on the Dutch Government 
during the first War. But even so, it formed at best a sort of sound- 
ing board for local and national grievances, without ever function- 
ing as a Parliament in our proper sense of the word. The Heads 
of Departments,: as the Ministers in the Netherlands East Indies 
were called, were and remained responsible to the Governor- 
General. They could, it is true, be questioned in the Volksraad, 
but they were not responsible to it. This state of affairs left the 
crown free in its actions, and did nothing to train any Indonesian 
party in the Volksraad to constructive criticism and political re- 
sponsibility. In practical terms, this simply meant that criticism 
could become vindictive without ever being called to reason by or- 
dinary parliamentary procedure. The only remedy for abuse, or 
even for justified but over-loud criticism, was the use of force. This 
is well demonstrated by the fate of many leaders of the political 
parties which came into existence after the Communist debacle of 
1927 (as the ‘Partai Nasional Indonesia’, the P.P.K.I., and the later 
‘Parti Indonesia’). They vacillated between a policy of non-cooper- 
ation or violent criticism within or without the Volksraad; and 
many went into exile again. 


One may ask whether democracy as we understand it is at all 
applicable in a territory of some 80 million people, most of whom 
are at this time illiterate. The argument of illtteracy is largely in- 
valid, if applied to the history of democracy—in its rise, at least— 
mm the Old World. The most potent argument tries to establish the 
fact of ‘immaturity’ of a colonial people—it is, of course, true to 
a certain extent, and, moreover convenient. But the focal point is 
that the Indonesians—their intellectual elite, that is—wanted to 
have some say (or all the say) in speeding up the maturation pro- 
cess along their own lines, and, more important still, it was they, 
and not the Dutch, who should decide when maturity was reached 
and European tutelage was to cease. This is, historically speaking, 
perfectly justifiable. In practically all national independence move- 
ments it was a small clique who—against the background of largely 
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unconcerned and often illiterate masses—led the triumphant revolt 
against the alien established rule; and in no case would those alien 
rulers have agreed that the subject race was ‘mature’ enough to 
rule itself. (Cf. Holland and Spain, or the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy and its Slav minorities). Literacy alone is no standard yard- 
stick for the establishment of democracy. Admittedly the situation 
all over South East Asia would make parliamentary democracy at 
present very difficult. But that was not the point as it was seen by 
the Indonesian intellectuals at the time. Their aim was full Indo- 
nesian participation in the government of their own country and 
on that point their wishes were never realised from their point of 
view. Yet the Volksraad did good work. If nothing else, it helped 
many Indonesians to realise the potentialities of the political 
struggle; it is certainly true that criticism of the administration 
in this Council became increasingly outspoken; especially so when 
all Indonesian parties in the Council united in 1942 to present an 
interpellation to the Government, asking whether or not the con- 
tents of the Atlantic Charter, to which Holland had subscribed, 
would: be applicable to the Netherlands East Indies after the war. 
The answer to the question was, of course, evasive. 


(To be continued) 
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Reparations Since the Surrender. 
Changes in the Attitude Towards Japanese 


W. F. Petrie. 






The policy for the economic demobilization of Japan and the 
exaction of reparations was set down in 1945 in two documents— 
the Potsdam Declaration and the Initial Post Surrender Policy. The 
Potsdam Declaration stated that Japan “shall be permitted to main- 
tatn such industries as will sustain her economy and permit the 
exaction of just reparations in kind, but not those that would en- 
able her to re-arm for war’. The Initial Post-Surrender Policy was 
concerned to set out a general picture of the action that would 
have to be taken to break up Japan’s war-time economy and the 
controls necessary to prevent its revival in the future. 


A significant point to be noticed about these early declarations 
is the omission of any guarantee by the Allies to maintain the 
Japanese economy at any level above that required to avert disease 
and malnutrition. A lower level only is set, beyond which, in the 
mterests of the occupation, the standards of living must not fall.! 
This was fundamental in the early post-war attitude of the Allies 
towards the occupied countries. In Japan, as in Germany, the need 


for controls was asserted, but no responsibility for rehabilitating 
the economies was accepted. 


The spirit motivating these early declarations is clear. The Jap- 
anese economy could bear considerable reparations, which were to 
be used in particular to restore the economies of the countries of 
the Far East, and yet still provide a standard of living of sorts for 
Japan itself. This attitude is seen in the report of the Pauley Com- 
mission, which carried out its work on reparations in Japan be- 
tween November 1945 and April 1946.2 The Commission believed 
that despite considerable destruction, Japan had left within her 
four main islands “more industrial capacity than she needs, or has 
ever used for her civilian economy”. Consequently considerable 
reparations could be taken and strict limits imposed on the pro- 


1. Initial Post Surrender Policy, article 13. 





2. See Report on Japanese Reparations to the President of the United States, Edwin W. 


Pauley, Washington, April Ist, 1946. (This report was not released to the public until 
March, 1948). 
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duction of certain ‘key’ industries, and yet it would still be pos- 
stble for the Japanese “to establish a reasonable economy”.> 


For the Pauley Commission the reparations issue was to be part 
of a larger scheme to secure a complete re-orientation of the 
economy of the Far East, a re-orientation in which the level of in- 
dustrialrzation was to be both raised absolutely and evened out. In 
this process the diversion of industrial equipment from Japan to 
other Far Eastern countries was to play a major role. This re-orien- 
tation was to help prevent a revival of the pre-war situation in 
which Japan, by exploiting the raw materials of Asia while tending 
to retain the more important processing or finishing industries, 
held a distinct economic advantage, and which had meant that the 
industrial development of areas of East Asia had been ‘unnaturally’ 
retarded. Pauley believed that while the countries of the Far East 
remained on an unequal economic footing with Japan there would 
always be a tendency for the pre-war imperialist pattern to re- 
assert itself. As part of this larger view taken by Pauley it followed 
that, above all, the allies should in no way assist the Japanese to 
maintain a higher standard of living than those enjoyed in netgh- 
bouring Asiatic countries; the Far East as a whole was to profit at 
Japan’s expense. 

In May 1946 the Far Eastern Commission considered the recom- 
mendations of the Pauley report. It decided that it would not be 
in the interests of the occupation if Japanese living standards were 
to fall below the level of the years 1930-1934. Production levels 
were to be such that this standard would be reached by 1950. De- 
cisions were reached on the levels of production to be permitted 
in the important ‘key’ industries, as well as on what interim re- 
patriations were to be made available. In these decisions the Far 
Eastern Commission was much less stringent than the Pauley Com- 
mission. Pauley set steel production at 2.5 million tons a year; the 
Far Eastern Commission ratsed this to 3.5 million tons. It also 
raised the tonnage of the merchant fleet to be permitted from 
Pauley’s 1.5 million tons gross to 3 million. It lifted nitric acid 
production from 12,500 tons to 30,000 tons a year and permitted 
the production of certain limited quantities of aluminium, mag- 
nesiim and ball and roller bearings—on all these Pauley had pro- 
hibited production altogther. 


Early in 1947 despite efforts, especially on the part of the United 
States Department of State, to get interim removals under way, no 
movement of reparations had begun. On the other hand certain 


3. As far as I am aware there is no indication in the report itself at what level Pauley 
wished to set the economy. It appears, however, that he had the 1930-31 level in view. 
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important statements made during 1947 indicated a trend on the 
part of the United States to urge a further scaling down, or even 
complete abandonment, of reparation demands. In March 1947 
General MacArthur at a meeting of pressmen in Tokyo urged the 
Allies to give up the policy of “economic strangulation” of Japan 
which they were pursuing.* Something of the same idea was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Clifford S. Strike in September 19455 when he de- 
clared “‘we must in my judgement immediately take steps to repeal 
those rulings of the Far Eastern Commission which make it im- 
posstble for Japan to become a self-supporting nation”. Strike 
added that he thought that the United States should act “even if 
it means making a separate peace with Japan”. These statements 
by Strike were significant, for in 1947 he was leading in Japan a 
reparations mission fostered by the United States Department of the 
Army. Strike’s report, which was released in March 1948, was a 
most emphatic statement of the new trend. Its concepts were com- 
pletely different from those which had guided Pauley. “A balanc- 
ing of needs to obtain benefits for the region as a whole (the Far 
East)”, the report claims, can best be achieved by “leaving Japan 
free to reconstruct and use as quickly as possible the bulk of her 
industrial capacity”. In other words this was the emergence of 
the now familiar concept of Japan as “the workshop of East Asia”. 

In the details of its recommendations, the report urged that 
Japan be allowed to regain the living standards she had enjoyed 
in the years 1931-1937, and this by 1953. However, by 1953 
Japan’s population, the report estimated, would stand around 85 
millions, with the non-farming population 60% higher than it 
was in the base period. Therefore Japan would need large food im- 
ports. Since these would have to be paid for by exports, produc- 
tion for export would have to be stepped up. To achieve this Japan 
would need all her industrial equipment. Emphasis was placed in 
the Strike report on the consequences which would follow on 
Japan’s attaining ‘self-sufficiency’. Not only would she then be 
able to contribute to the economic revival of the Far East, but an 
enormous relief would result for the American tax-payer.’ 

An idea of the extent of Japanese recovery envisaged by the 
Strike report can be gathered from its recommendations in regard 
to the levels of production to be permitted. The most significant 
proposal in this connection concerned Japan’s steel mgot industry. 

4. Japan——Enemy or Ally?, W. Macmahon Ball, pp. 19-20. 


5. “Revenge is Expensive”, The American Magazine, September 1947. 


6. Report on Industrial Reparations Survey of Japan, Overseas Consultants, New York, 
February 1948 


7. Some 400 million dollars of American aid was necessary in 1947 to support the Japanese 
economy. 
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Peak production during the war was at the rate of some 7 million 
tons a year. In the report, capacity is estimated at over 8 million 
tons a year. This, the report claimed, “is insufficient to produce the 
amount of steel we estimate will be required in 1953... in our 
opinion no steel melting capacity should be removed from Japan”. 

It is interesting to note that the publication of the Strike report 
in March 1948 by the Department of the Army was followed im- 
mediately by the release by the Department of State of the earlier 
Pauley report which had, until then, been withheld from the pub- 
lic. It was probable, as the New York Times hinted at the time 
(March 10th, 1948), that a rift had occurred between the two 
departments, which were motivated by different views in regard 
to the reparations issue.* 


During 1948 the changed American attitude to reparations and 
industrial recovery in Japan in general developed and was given 
further authoritative statement. In January, General McCoy, in 
a statement on the economy of Japan submitted to the F.E.C., 
stressed the need for “an early revival of the Japanese economy on 
a peaceful, self-supporting basis”. McCoy, pointing to the fact that 
economic chaos in Japan had only been averted at the expense of 
the United States taxpayer, claimed that if the objectives of the 
occupation were not to be endangered, if Japan was to make a con- 
tribution to economic revival in the Far East, then concessions 
would have to be made by the Allies to allow Japan to become self- 
supporting and enjoy a reasonable standard of living.? 


Soon afterwards a statement made by the Secretary of the Army, 
Royall,!° gave important hints of what might be done by the 
United States to hasten the achievement in Japan of a sound and 
self-supporting economy. It was implied that reparations, decon- 
centration of industry and demilitarization would all be watered 
down in the interests of swift recovery. Then in March, at a press 
conference in Tokyo, Under-Secretary Draper pledged extensive 
U.S. financial aid to Japan to enable her to become self-supporting. 
Draper added that the United States wanted to permit Japan as 
high an industrial level as possible without threatening peace. 


Draper had taken with him to Japan a group of United States 
business men who were to engage in yet another study of the re- 
parations issue and the prospects of mdustrial recovery. The re- 
port of this mission, which spent about three weeks in Japan and 

8. For an account of the curious circumstances in which the Department of Army ap- 
pointed its own reparations mission led by Mr. Strike see—M. T. Bennett, ‘‘Japanese Repar- 
ations: Fact or Fantasy,” Pacific Affairs, June 1948, pp. 187-188. 


9. See 2 FEC, 292, Washington. January 21, 1948, p. 1. 
10. See Nippon Times, January 17, 1948. 
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Korea, was published in April 1948.!! The report continued the 
trend of the Strike report, and contained all the emphasis that ap- 
peared in the statements by McCoy, Royall and Draper. Only by 
economic recovery in Japan will the burden on the United States 
taxpayer be relieved. Only by recovery in Japan will recovery be 
achieved in the Far East. But recovery will only be achieved if 
almost all the productive facilities Japan now has are retained and 
utilized. “Plants which are needed in bringing about the recovery 
of Japan should be retained and only excess capacity removed. 
Otherwise the United States which is now extending relief to Japan 
would, in reality be paying the reparations bill. In our opinion the 
capacity that can be spared without affecting Japan’s useful peace- 
time productivity is not great”. In fact, the Johnston report 
claimed, Japan could spare in reparations only about 40% of the 
primary war-facilities which Pauley and Strike had recommended 
be removed—and of other facilities, 60% of Strikes, or 10% of 
the earlier and more stringent Pauley recommendation.'” 


The Johnston report declared that if Japan were to pay for essen- 
tial imports and raw materials sufficient to provide a reasonable 
standard of living in Japan then exports would have to be raised 
8-9 times the 1947 level of 173 million dollars. A number of 
measures were proposed in the report to facilitate the industrial 
recovery that would be needed to achieve this. The most significant 
proposals were the lifting of all restrictions on the size of Japan’s 
merchant fleet; the removal of all barriers to foreign investment; 
the cessation of the deconcentration of industry programme;! and 
finally the report endorsed the Department of Army scheme for 
United States aid to Japan to enable her to mmport raw materials. 


It is interesting to note that the report shows that the Johnston 
group was not unaware of the hostility of the Far East to the 
changed United States policy towards Japan. The report remarks 
that in its judgment “the countries involved are impairing their 
own well-being by refusing to trade wth Japan and are retarding 
the re-activation of a potentially valuable economic asset for the 
benefit of all Asiatic countries”. 


On May 12th, 1949, formal announcement of the changed 
United States’ attitude to reparations was made to the Far Eastern 
Commission by General McCoy.'* McCoy informed the F.E.C. that 


11. Report on the Economic Position and Prospects of Japan and Korea and the Measures 
required to Improve Them. Washington, April 26, 1948. 

12. See table in J. B. Cohen’s “Japan: Reform vs. Recovery.” Far Eastern Survey, June 
23, 1948, for the recommendations of the various missions. 

13. It was claimed in the report that deconcentration of industry was being pushed to the 
point where it was retarding production. 

14, The full text of McCoy’s statement was published in New York Times, May 13, 1949. 
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the delivery of interim reparations (which had been going in small 
quantities to China, Philippines, Netherlands and Britain) was to 
cease. Further, he announced that the United States would oppose 
any attempt on the part of the other Allies to impose a reparations 
programme on Japan. McCoy added that even industrial plant pre- 
viously classified as “primary war-facilities” was needed rf Japan 
was to achieve economic recovery. In outlining the reasons for the 
United States’ decision, the General made use of the arguments we 
have already noticed in earlier statements of the United States 
position. Much was also made of the fact that the members of the 
F.E.C., despite continuous discussion, had been unable to agree on 
a schedule for the division of reparations among the claimants. 


Soon afterwards the representative of the Philippines on the 
F.E.C., Romulo, strongly condemned the United States’ decision.!’ 
Then, on May 26th, Dr. W. K. Lee, China’s representative, jorned 
the attack.'* It should be noted that there had been considerable 
hostility in the past in these countries to America’s plan for the 
economic reconstruction of Japan.'7 McCoy’s statement called 
forth very cautious responses from the Prime Minister of Australia, 
and from the Minister for Defence, Mr. Dedman. The latter re- 
marked that a strong case could be made out why Australia should 
not demand reparations from Japan, and that the views of the 
United States, the dominant member of the F.E.C., would have to 
be very carefully weighed.!* 

In July, 1949, Dr. Evatt had remarked that, while Australia’s 
policy toward Japan had not changed, that of the United States 
was being modified. “America’s policy,” Evatt said, “is similar to 
that which she followed in Germany after World War I., which 
resulted in German re-armament.” 


However, any doubt which existed on the Australtan Ministerial 
level on the issue of Japanese reparations seemed to have been re- 
solved by October when Mr. Chifley told the House of Representa- 
tives that any hope of obtaining substantial war reparations from 
Japan was wishful thinking. All Japan’s resources, he claimed, 
would be needed to sustain her fast growing population. About 
the same time Mr. Bevin was reported as having said that the de- 
cision of the United States to end reparations delrveries did not 
necessarily mean that Japan would make no further reparations 


15. See New York Times, May 20th, 1949. 

16. See New York Times, May 27th, 1949. 

17. For some aspects of the attitude of the Philippines, see J. B. Cohen, op. cit. p. 143. 
“U.S. News and World Report,” Oct. 1, 1948. For China, see T. J. C. Liu “Resurgent Japan—A 
Chinese View.” Far Eastern Survey. Dec, 8, 1948. See also U.S. Department of State Bulletin 
26/6/49. “U.S. Repudiates Philippine and Chinese Complaints on Japanese Reparations.” 

18. See Australien Observer, June 11, 1949, p. 13. 
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payments. Final decisions would have to be reached in the peace 
settlement with Japan. Nevertheless, Bevin went on to point out, 
Japan could not make substantial reparations payments and at the 
same time pay her own way in the world. 


As far as the Soviet Union’s position in this issue is concerned, 
it seems unlikely, in view of earlier statements by the Soviet’s rep- 
resentative on the F.E.C., that she will oppose the United States’ 
decision. On September 25th, 1948, before the F.E.C., Panyushkin 
urged that no limits be set to Japan’s peace-time industry nor of 
Japanese exports. At the same time the need for the utmost vigil- 


ance in the prevention of the development of war industries was 
stressed. 


It will have been obvious from what has gone before that the 
main argument advanced by the United States to explain its 
changed attitude has been a three-fold one — Japan’s need of all 
her industrial equipment in order that she might make an economic 
recovery. This would in turn relieve the United States of a heavy 
burden, and at the same time contribute to the economic recovery 
of the Far East in general. In reality, however, there is one factor 
which has been of fundamental importance in changing the United 
States’ attitude to Japan. I refer, of course, to the fear of Commun- 
ism and of the Soviet Union. The changed United States’ attitude 
forms part of the general pattern of her foreign policy as it has 
developed since 1945. In 1947 the United States began to urge the 
economic reconstruction of Japan and the abandonment of re- 
parations demands. A similar stand was taken by the United States 
in 1947 on the isue of German reparations and the level of German 
industry.!® It was in 1947, in fact, that the policy of “contain- 
ment” of the Soviet Union began to emerge. In March the Truman 
Doctrine was announced; in June, the Marshall Plan. The corollary 
of all this was for Japan to be looked upon as an anti-Communist 
bulwark, a potential base in the Pacific against the Soviet Union. 
The failure of China to realize American hopes in East Asia has, 
of course, only served to harden the United States’ view. 


That such an attitude as here outlined motivates United States 
policy towards Japan has more than once been officially denied; 
nevertheless, a number of prominent Americans, including General 


19. On May 8, 1947, Acheson declared that the United States “must . . . . push ahead 
with the reconstruction of those two great workshops of Europe and Asia—Germany and Japan— 
upon which the ultimate recovery of the two continents depends.” 
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Eichelberger,?° have given it public support. Even from a some- 
what guarded statement like Mr. Royall’s, made in January 1948, 
when he spoke of rebuilding Japan in order that, amongst other 
things, it might “serve as a deterrent against other totalitarian war 
threats which might arise in the Far East”, it is simple to see what 
concept of the role Japan should play is being borne in mind.?! 


That this view of Japan’s strategic importance to the United 
States has gone a long way towards changing United States’ policy 
in Japan is, I believe, indisputable. This can be illustrated by a con- 
sideration of the present state of economic recovery in Japan and 
especially of the omissions in United States’ schemes to achieve 
complete recovery. 


The economy of Japan is bound up inextricably with that of 
the Far East as a whole. This latter is, so to speak, the ‘natural’ 
market for her exports, as well as the source of her imports. So far 
Japan has leaned very heavily on the United States for her imports, 
and her exports are met with lack of buying power, as well as hos- 
tility, in the Far East. Obviously then, economic recovery for 
Japan, on a long-term basis, is linked with the recovery of the Far 
East as a whole, and a comprehensive, co-ordinated programme for 
this is lacking.?? There is also, on the part of the United States, 
not only this lack of concern with the problem of integrating 
Japan’s recovery with that of the Far East, but a lack of concern 
with the unequal terms of trade which will undoubtedly again pre- 
vail between Japan and her neighbours in the Far East unless in- 
dustrialisation outside Japan is stepped up. 


However, all these omissions merely underline the fact that, as 
far as the United States is concerned, political and strategic con- 
siderations in the Far East are of paramount importance, and these 
have been, and will continue to be, given precedence over humani- 
tarian sympathies, in the 1945 spirit, for the needs of the Far East 
in general. 


20. The General’s name has frequently been associated with proposals to allow the Japanese 
some “defence facilities.” See New York Times, May 24, 1949, for reports of proposals said to 
be under consideration in Washington to allow the formation of a Japanese defence force of 
some 150,000 men. While rumours of this sort have frequently been current in the past, the 
occupation authorities have, on the other hand, taken a number of positive steps which have 
caused considerable uneasiness on the part of those afraid of a possible revival of Japanese milit- 
arism in the future. These steps include, amongst other things, extension and improvement of 
air bases and naval harbours in Japan and the approval by SCAP of the setting up of a Japanese 
coast-guard service. 

21. As far as MacArthur is concerned, such a concept was held from the beginning. See 
his September, 1946 address on the occasion of the first anniversary of the surrender in Tokyo 
Bay. He spoke of the stategic position of the Japanese islands as making them “either a powerful 
bulwark for peace or a dangerous springboard for war.” 

22. For an interesting discussion on this problem of an economic programme for the revival 
of the Far East, see: “‘Japan’s Economy on the Road Back,” by J. B. Cohen, Pacific Affairs, 
September, 1948. 
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A consideration of Truman’s recently announced plan for aid 
to backward and colonial areas confirms this contention. It shows 
that the United States is not unaware of the needs of the Far East, 
yet it is not going to depart from its policy of giving aid—that is, 
on the scale which it has grven to Europe—only to areas in which 
its political and strategic requirements can be met. 


One other factor whch it is sometimes argued has contributed 
to the changed United States’ policy is that of U.S. business in- 
terest in a Japanese economic revival as providing a profitable field 
for investment. It is obvious that investment in Japan could have 
many attractions for the U.S. investor, not the least of which would 
be the opportunity for U.S. capital to share, via investment in Jap- 
anese industries, tn markets in the Far East that otherwise would 
not be open to it. Further, being under United States occupation, 
and likely to remain under predominantly United States influence 
for a long time after the occupation is withdrawn, Japan would 
seem to offer sound political guarantees for the security of U.S. 
investments. Skilled labour is plentiful and cheap in terms of its 
productivity, and finally, the Japanese are not in a position to 
insist On majority control in joint enterprises as many other East 
Asian countries do. All these are excellent reasons why U.S. inves- 
tors should be interested in economic rebuilding in Japan. Yet 
there seems to exist considerable divergence of opinion on the part 
of U.S. business concerning the role Japan should play in the world 
economy. To a large extent business interests will naturally be con- 
ditioned by their particular economic interests. Those fearing 
Japanese competition will, of course, take the opposite view to 
those such as the manufacturers and exporters in the heavy chemi- 
cal and ofl industries who benefited greatly from Japan’s pre-war 
industrial development and who yet, at the same time, had no fear 
of competition from Japan. 


In a study made in 1947 based on a considerable number of in- 
terviews with U.S. investors, traders, bankers, manufacturers, etc., 
Gunther Stein observed that in general, U.S. business did not seem 
to be making any definite plans for the time when trade with Japan 
was to be resumed—while some sections feared “that the bulk of 
future exports of manufactured goods to Japan will be directly 
transacted by large American concerns which are apparently con- 
templating direct capital investments in various Japanese indus- 
tries .. .”23 What influence groups such as these had on the forma- 
tion of United States policy towards Japan is a matter on which 


23. American Business with East Asia, Gunther Stein, p. 20 (paper submitted to the 10th 
LP.R. conference, Stratford, September, 1947). 
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no really safe conclusion can be reached; nevertheless, that there 
was some such influence is probable. 


In so far as the changed American attitude to Japanese repara- 
tions is based on economic reasons it is, I think, fairly sound. A 
number of things suggest that the earlier plans for reparations re- 
movals were based on a rather inadequate understanding of Japan’s 
economic position. While Pauley perhaps could not anticipate the 
continued unrest and warfare in the Far East, he does seem, to men- 
tion two of his assumptions only, to have under-rated the economic 
importance to Japan of the loss of its empire—and to have over- 
rated Japan’s potentialities in food production. In any case, any 
conclusions which may have been drawn in the immediate post- 
war period about Japan’s ability to withstand reparations were 
made more tentative and uncertain by developments in the Japanese 
economy after the surrender that tended to befog the reparations 
issue altogether. I refer to the state of near-chaos and economic 
deterioration that had overtaken the economy by 1947. There seems 
little doubt that this was the result of a deliberate policy of low 
production and high inflation on the part of the Japanese govern- 
ment. It was the result of a situatron deliberately created to achieve 
certain ends, one of which was this very befogging of the repara- 
tions issue. The desire of the Japanese government was to secure, 
by the result of its own maction, sympathetic consideration for 
Japan’s economic condition, which would lead to a general “‘soften- 
ing” of the policy of economic disarmament. In other words, the 
destre was to change Allied policy from one of holding Japan 
down to one of building her up.?* The result of this policy of the 
Japanese was brilliantly successful — coinciding with, and con- 
tributing to, the changing U.S. view towards Japan. 


On one other aspect of the reparations issue Pauley also seems to 
have been over-optimistic—the ability of the claimant countries to 
make any real use of industrial reparations. This aspect involves 
numerous difficult and intricate technical problems pivoting on the 
integration into economies of differing levels of industrialization 
and efficiency, of plants designed to fit the Japanese industrial con- 
text. In a recent study?’ in which these problems are given detailed 
attention, J. Z. Reday points out that it is difficult to see how in- 
dustrial reparations could have been of more than “incidental 
value” to the recipients. Reday goes on “‘it is probable that the pros- 
pective claimants .. . are fully aware of this and would never have 
claimed much of the heavy industry, had rt been made available. 

24. For a full discussion of this matter see W. Macmahon Ball, op. cit., pp. 121-124; 


T. Bisson “Reparations and Reform in Japan,” Far Eastern Survey. December 17th, 1947. 
25. J. Z. Reday, “Reparations from Japan,” Far Eastern Survey, June 29th, 1949. 
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In the writer’s opinion, however, we have done a disservice to our 
Allies in not making the bulk of reparations material available and 
letting them pass judgment on its utility to them. Had we done so 


we mght have solved the reparations problem fairly quickly and 
amiably.”?¢ 


In conclusion, the fundamental problem in the reparations issue 
is this. Whatever decisions are finally taken in regard to the extent 
of Japanese economic revival, it will have to be remembered that 
the Japan which will, in the perhaps near future, re-enter into 
economic and political relations with the rest of the world, will be 
a Japan which will be “in all fundamentals the same Japan that 
we knew between 1931 and 1945”.?7 In the light of this, if Japan 
is allowed an industrial capacity enabling her to sustain a certain 
given standard of living for her people, what guarantees will there 
be that this industrial potential will, in fact, be used to meet the 
peaceful needs of her common people? That is, the issue really 
becomes: what sort of long-term controls can be imposed on Japan 
to ensure that militarism and imperialism do not reappear? This 
problem ts made even more urgent by the United States’ decision 
to allow Japan to keep “primary war facilities”. While the decision 
implies that these should be converted to peaceful uses it is, never- 
theless, of vital importance to see that the disarmament programme 
is not thereby undermined. 


26. Ibid, p. 150. 
27. W. Macmahon Ball, up. cit., p. 124. 
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THE MEASURE OF GOLD. By W. J. Busschau. (Central News Agency, Johan- 
nesburg, 1949. pp, ix, 164.) 


The agitation of the past few years from gold producers throughout the 
world for an increase in the world price of gold has been presented simply and 
largely in the form that the price of gold as a commodity has been artificially 
kept down while inflationary trends have raised the price of virtually every 
other commodity. The price at which the U.S. Treasury will buy gold, namely 
$35 per fine oz., they consider, is no true measure of its value in relation to the 
price that can be obtained on the “free” markets of the Middle and Far East. 
But this is a great over-simplification of the position. Gold as a raw material 
has limited industrial uses, but gold as commodity money has a much wider 
sphere of influence. Just how wide it is difficult to say, because it is a commodity 
surrounded by an aura of mysticism. However much the late Lord Keynes and 
other economists might consider the monetary use of gold as a barbarous relic 
dependent on superstition, a yellow metal which tickled the fancy of savages, it 
is an indisputable fact that there is a “cussed disposition” to attach a value to 
gold despite all the arguments of the logicians. 


The patterns of the nineteen-thirties, when most of the gold mined appeared 
to have a one-way ticket via national Treasuries to Fort Knox, gave a general 
air of inevitability and absurdity to the course of international financial trans- 
actions. But the golden avalanche was a symbol of lack of balance in trade and 
of fears and suspicions of the political future. Nevertheless gold became relatively 
useless as a medium for promoting international economic equilibrium, not so 
much because there was not enough of it but because of its maldistribution. 
Since the war, although gold as a currency medium is still discredited, it has been 
partly restored to respectability by the I.M.F. But instead of the rigidities of the 
old gold standard, currencies are now managed primarily by national govern- 
ments and supposedly according to international rules in the interests of full 
employment and economic welfare. 

Yet there are still those who have not rejected the idea of gold as the only 
form of real money, and their influence is perhaps growing because of the evidence 
of monetary mismanagement in the past few years at both the national and 
international levels. Among the active campaigners for reconsideration of the 
role of gold is Dr. W. J. Busschau, whose book should provoke rather more clear 
thinking on the subject than has been recently apparent. 

Dr. Busschau, who is engaged in gold mining finance in South Africa, holds 
that the commodity gold is the only real money, the only global money, because 
it is acceptable everywhere. What we refer to as money—notes and bank deposits 
—are really only credit substitutes for gold. They may be guaranteed by the 
Government or the banks in a single country, but no foreigner would accept 
them without international guarantee of multilateral convertibility or ultimate 
payment in gold. Final settlement must be made in global money. 

The next point in his argument is that inflationary conditions within a 
country lead to a large increase in imports, which cannot be paid for in the 
absence of gold reserves. The country must then either borrow abroad, pursue 
a policy of deflation, or devalue its currency, that is, raise the price of gold. Dr. 
Busschau argues that since the first World War, and particularly since the second, 
the growth of money income and credit has been such that pressure on the inter- 
national cash position can be eased—if we reject deflation and unemployment— 
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only by currency devaluation and a rise in the price of gold. In his words, because 
of inflation the present price or measure of gold does not give sufficient liquidity 
in the international sense to avoid severe credit contraction. 

This thesis leads logically to his recommendation that gold prices should be 
increased all round, and most where inflation is greatest. When his book was in 
the press, the devaluation of September 1949 revalued gold in terms of certain 
paper and thus started on one of the steps recommended. To the author this is 
only a small beginning since it is only the miserable gold reserves outside the 
U.S.A. that have been revalued. A full restoration of liquidity would require a 
substantial upward revision of the seven-tenths of the world’s gold which is in 
the United States. In other words, the dollar price of gold should be raised. 

The post-war attack on international illiquidity by means of the I.M.F. 
and related organizations has not been able to make much impression because of 
the size of the problem. The changes they can effect are insufficient to restore 
liquidity, and on Dr. Busschau’s argument, this was inevitable because the liquidity 
of the United States itself was not impregnable. He argues that while in 1938 
the United States supply of money (credit substitutes) was twice the size of 
gold reserves, in 1948 it was almost five times the size. He then attempts to 
measure the increased price of gold necessary to restore the ratio, and comes to 
the tentative conclusion that the dollar price of gold should be raised to about 
$70 per fine oz.—just double the present price. The purpose of such a move 
would be to obtain an adjustment of financial factors to make easier the main- 
tenance of a flow of income and activity at a high level. 

The argument is here rather unconvincing. Such a move would itself be 
inflationary, and would be imposed on an already inflationary situation. More- 
over, his illiquidity is international, but the example is national. As the National 
City Bank of New York pointed out (May 1949), the ratio of gold to money 
supply before 1934 was lower than the one-to-five ration in 1948. Dr. Busschau 
met this point by trying to fall back on relativity. The United States has to 
hold up the world’s banking system, therefore its “liquidity must be very strong.” 

In his last summing up, Dr. Busschau, who misread the business readjust- 
ment in the United States last year and thought that the depression had already 
begun, suggests that the era of nationally-managed currencies may be on the 
way out, and that the choice will be between restoration of the full gold stan- 
dard or a new form of international control of credit. This is a choice between 
two evils, neither of which is likely to win many adherents in the post-Keynesian 
world. The prescription will not be popular and may not be correct, for it is 
perhaps coloured by the economy of the author’s home. But the reason which 
prompts it, the necessity for a readjustment of inflated levels of incomes and 
prices and for an increase in productivity, is inescapable if the solution to the 
world’s economic doldrums is to be found. The problem of international illiquidity, 
in the narrow sense implied by Dr. Busschau, is perhaps less important than the 
fundamental lack of balance between national economies arising out of different 
degrees and conditions of rigidity. There is a case for greater freedom from re- 
strictive controls which perpetuate this situation, but little for the imposition 
of the rigid external discipline of the gold standard or other international credit 
control. —R. F. HOLDER. 


UNDER THE ANCESTORS SHADOW. By Francis L. K. Hsu. (316 p.p. Rout- 
ledge Kegan Paul Ltd.). 


This most interesting book throws much light on phases of Chinese life 
which ninety-nine out of a hundred Europeans who visit China fail to notice. 
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It depicts the manifestation of Chinese culture in a small town in Yunnan which 
has been protected for some centuries from radical change. As a culture it is 
neither ornamental nor elevating; its chief virtue is stability. 


To me the most interesting feature is the clearly defined religious life Dr. 
Hsu describes. When in China I had formed the conclusion that the Chinese were 
irreligious—the common people retaining only the relics of a primitive animism. 
The people of West town however believe in a well populated Pantheon with 
series of Gods and judges administering to the spirits of the dead rewards and 
punishments for virtue and sin. This Pantheon included many great religious 


figures—Christ, Buddha, Confucius and Laotse. 


In this respect the work is fragmentary and unsystematic. Dr. Hsu does 
not say whether this belief in a spirit world is common to districts of a similar 
type in the rest of China. I would gather that it was not held in the great towns 
like Shanghai and Nanking or those subject to great changes like Chungking. The 
only intense religious feeling I saw was in a few Buddhist monasteries. I saw many 
temples used by soldiers or public officials. Again a religious system requires sub- 
stantial organisation—the priests would have to be maintained. Anthropolgists 
like Dr. Fei have given us interesting studies of economic organisation in Chinese 
towns and villages, but much remains to be done to complete the picture. We 
hear little, for instance, of the activities of the Secret Societies—nor is anything 
said about how land titles are authenticated. 


The study of anthropology seems to come natural to the Chinese scholar. 
Dr. Hsu is typical and he records with care and some pride the many details 
of the life of West Town. ‘The Chinese mores have played a crucial part in 
Chinese history. The inhabitants of West Town have been able to grow and 
live prosperously without any strong central government. But Chinese culture 
has a negative character. The community has a texture rather than a structure 
and the institutions which secure human cooperation and which are necessary 
to produce the satisfaction common in a modern community are not developed. 


The defect of the method employed in these innumerable studies of Chinese 
towns and villages is that they collect mores and folkways indiscriminately and 
rarely stop to make an appraisement of their significance. Many of the observa- 
tions in the book would fit any traditional European community during the 
last five hundred years. I see in the notes of the father son relationship and 
sex relationships much to remind me of what I saw in Melbourne in my youth. 
The houses in Royal Crescent, Camberwell, follow a common pattern; the 
parents sleep in the corner front room under the gable; the drawing room is oppo- 
site. We do not regard these as significant. If an architect came along with new 
ideas (as I hope he may) we would (I also hope) accept them. Chinese mores are 
more persistent and the Chinese anthropologist attributes more significance to 
them than they merit. 


The time has arrived, I suggest, to take all these records of Chinese life and 
see what these add up to; what contributions they make to the science of life 
and the theory of society. Dr. Hsu is capable of undertaking such a task. 


I must confess however to be somewhat confused by the phraseology which 
Dr. Hsu has adopted from American anthropologists. Men like Dr. Linton and 
Dr. Kardiner have rendered such services to the science that they are entitled 
to choose their words. But phrases like “Basic personality”, “Status personality”, 
“Status personality configuration” seem to me to involve circular thinking. 
“Basic personality” involves the idea that a social unit needs to be composed of 
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men with a similar personality. I do not agree. Personality according to Dr. Lin- 
ton means “‘the organised aggregate of psychological processes and states pertain- 
ing to the individual”, but the organised aggregate must surely differ in each 
individual. It may vary in all sorts of ways and degrees, for instance from the 
introvert to the extrovert. Does the phrase “basic personality” mean that the 
differences must be reduced if the community is to cohere? The process of social 
integration welds into one unit, I contend, personalities of all types. This is the 
function of integration and the variations are a service of strength. 


We find Dr. Hsu however giving as an instance of basic personality the 
“father-son identification” (another confusing phrase). It seems to me to be 
clear that what he means is that a Chinese community holds definite views as to 
the relationship which should exist between father and son and what this in- 
volves in their conduct to one another. These ideas triumph over differences of 
temperament and personality. The integrating factors in the community are 
rooted therefore not in the characters and personalities of the members but in 
their ideas. What binds the members together is not physical or temperamental 
affinity but common ideas. People living together agree gradually and instinctively 
on common objectives and common means to achieve these ends. These conven- 
tional mores acquire definition and permanence and might I suggest be called 
norms. Such norms form a system of great strength and persistence which 
creates a powerful social unit. The phrases I have mentioned seem to me to con- 
ceal the true factors of integration. 


—F. W. Eggleston. 


THE BRITISH YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1948. Twenty- 
fifth year of issue. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 507 pp. 


From the standpoint of information and detail, this is one of the best 
volumes of the British Year Book of International Law that have so far appeared. 
Thirteen of the fourteen leading articles represent a distinct contribution to 
the subject of international law, while the fourteenth—a discussion by Mr. Walter 
Raeburn, K.C., of the so-called “open offer” formula in connection with renvoi 
cases—throws a great deal of light on a specialised topic of private international 
law. It can be truly said of these articles that without them one’s knowledge of 
the subject would not be complete or up to date. In addition to the articles, there 
are seven “notes” which are extremely informative, and to which a similar com- 
ment can be applied. 


It is a little unfortunate that the literary standard of the Year Book in its 
twenty-fifth years of issue should be beneath that of the volumes issued in the 
early years. In some of the contributions, although the substance is outstanding, 
there is a tendency towards verboseness and at times towards jargon which makes 
them confusing to read. 


The articles and notes range over a great variety of topics including the 
early history of international law, territorial sovereignty, the jurisdictional im- 
munity of States, diplomatic and consular privileges and immunities, the prac- 
tice of the United Nations, war crimes, human rights, and nationality. 


The general level is so high that it is difficult to single out articles for special 
mention. Specialists working in different fields of the subject may have particular 
preferences. For the historian, there is Dr. Schwarzenberger’s discussion of in- 
ternational law in early English practice, with its analysis of mediaeval English 
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treaties. As regards United Nations affairs, Mr. Sloan discusses the binding force 
of General Assembly recommendations, Mr. Schachter considers the ans of 
legal opinions given by the Secretariat, and Dr. Hambro, Registrar of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, offers some observations on the Court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction. Students of consular and diplomatic practice cannot afford to miss 
Dr. Jones’s discussion of the termination of diplomatic immunity, and Mr. Best’s 
article on the Anglo-American Consular Convention of 1949. In addition there 
are Mr. Fawcett’s article on the legal aspects of State trading, Dr. Mervyn Jones’s 
analysis of the British Nationality Act, 1948, Miss Morgenstern’s essay on extra- 
territorial asylum, and Professor Waldock’s contribution on disputed sovereignty 
in the Falkland Islands, all of which are stimulating and full of information. 


The three remaining articles call for some special remarks, Mr. Lyons’s con- 
tribution dealing with the Continental and Latin-American practice regarding 
the conclusiveness of statements of the executive, supplements his studies, pub- 
lished in previous volumes, of the British and American practice in the matter. 
Lord Wright discusses the killing of hostages as a war crime in the light of the 
judgments in certain of the war crimes trials, which have left the law in a rather 
uncertain position. He reaches the unqualified view “based both on principle and 
on authority” that the killing of hostages, even including reprisal prisoners “‘is 
contrary to the law of war, and that it is not permissible in any circumstances, 
and that it is murder” (at p. 310). Professor Lauterpacht exhaustively considers 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the United Nations in 
1948. He completely answers any arguments that the Declaration is of legal 
value or may be regarded as an instrument of international law, and even throws 
doubts on its moral force as a manifesto of international ethics, 


It is to be hoped that the publishers of the Year Book will soon be able 


to make up the lag in publication, indicated by the fact that this is the volume 
for 1948, but reached Australia only in January, 1950. One curious aspect is 
that this 1948 Year Book has an article on the Anglo-American Consular Con- 
vention signed in February, 1949, and a note on the British Commonwealth 
Conference held in London in April, 1949. 


—J. G. Starke. 
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Institute Notes. 


It is expected that Lord Russell (Bertrand Russell) will be in Australia for 
two months from about 23rd June, 1950. He will visit in turn Sydney, Brisbane, 
Canberra, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth and return to Sydney via Melbourne. 


In each capital he will deliver free public lectures under the auspices of the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs—three in Sydney, two in Melbourne 
and one in the other capitals. He will also in each city give a private address for 
the Institutes. He will also conduct seminars on philosophical subjects with a 
limited attendance of experts at the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne. 


Lord Russell’s time will be so fully occupied with these commitments that he 
will not be able to consider any additional activities. He hopes, however, to have 
sufficient spare time to see something of Australia. 


We are indebted to the late Mr. E. C. Dyason for making this visit possible, 
and his executors are carrying out his intentions to the full. It must be counted 
a great achievement for Mr. Dyason to have induced Lord Russell with his age 
and responsibilities to undertake this long journey and onerous programme. 


The provisional time-table of Lord Russell’s visit is as follows: — 


Friday, 23rd June, arrive Sydney. Friday, 23rd June-Saturday, 8th July, 
Sydney (three public lectures). Saturday, 8th July-Friday 14th July 
Brisbane (one public lecture). Friday, 14th July-Thursday, 20th July, 
Canberra (one public lecture). Thursday, 20th July-Thursday, 3rd 
August, Melbourne (two public lectures). Thursday, 3rd August- Wed- 
nesday, 9th Auugst, Adelaide (one public lecture). Wednesday, 9th 
August-Thursday, 17th August, Perth (one public lecture). Thursday, 
17th August-Monday 21st August, Melbourne (Australian Philosophy 
Conference). Monday, 21st August-Wednesday, 23rd August, Sydney. 
Wednesday, 23rd August, leave Sydney for London. 


The subjects for the public lectures will be:— 


“Obstacles to World Government”—Sydney. 
“ ‘Living’ in an Atomic Age”—Melbourne. 
“The Ferment in Asia”—other capitals. 


Commonwealth Council Meeting 


The Meeting of the Commonwealth Council was held in Melbourne on 25th 
February, 1950. It was distinguished by the fact that representatives of each 
State, except Tasmania, were present. 

It was agreed that the index of the Library of the Commonwealth Council 
should be brought up to date and circularised to Branches; and that the books 
should be available to all members on the basis of payment of postage one way by 
the borrower. Rapid return of the books would be essential. 

In view of the fact that the third and final payment of the Carnegie grant 
had been received, a small Finance Committee was appointed to consider and 
advise upon the financial situation. It was necessary to get on to a self-supporting 
basis as soon as possible. 


It should not be overlooked that though each State Branch might be small 
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the Institute was an organisation with world-wide affiliations, and was able to 
provide a real service to the community. 


Arrangements were being made for the first Roy Milne Lecture to be de- 
livered in Adelaide in May or June of this year. 


The Chairman of the Research Committee produced a comprehensive report 


of present activities with proposals for expansion in the future. It was necessary 
to build a research fund. 


The Institute of Pacific Relations is planning a conference from December 12 
to 22 in India, probably Poona. The subject for discussion is “Recent political 
and economic trends in the Far East and their international implications.” 


Members are asked to bear in mind the need for increasing circulation of 
The Australian Outlook. It was felt that many people, especially country residents 
who did not wish to become members because of their inability to attend meet- 
ings, would subscribe to The Australian Outlook if the journal was brought to 
their attention. 


Visit of the General Secretary to South Australia 


The General Secretary visited Adelaide from February 28 to March 7. On 
the first day he addressed a large meeting of the Commonwealth Club in’ the 
Town Hall. The following evening he spoke to the S.A. Branch, and the next 
evening attended a meeting addressed by Sir E. Millington-Drake, who spoke on 
Latin America. 


The General Secretary had interviews with many business men and other 
leaders in the community in order to interest them in the work of the Institute. 








